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PART III 


Current Attitudes Toward the Teachings of Jesus 
JULIAN PRICE LOVE 


MERICAN THOUGHT has run the full 
A gamut of feeling toward the teach- 
ings of Jesus. From being fearful lest they 
assume too large a role, it has knelt in ro- 
mantic reverence before them, and then has 
risen to question and compromise them and 
to apologize for some of their seeming ex- 
esses. Wherever teachers of the Bible deal 
directly with the gospel materials that pre- 
ent these teachings, they are pursued with 
questions from all kinds of students: “Are 
hese meant to be taken literally?” “Did 
Jesus really mean what he said?” “Why 
ton’t Christian people live like this?” And 
he variety of answers which such ques- 
ions receive shows that most of the atti- 
udes toward the teachings of Jesus which 
ave been prominent in American thought 
bre current still. 

it is not a simple matter even to list these 
ittitudes; still less to classify and interpret 
hem. What is attempted here is not in- 
ended to be anything like complete. But 
t is immensely worth while to trace the 
putlines of some of the more evident posi- 
ions and to note the strange way in which 
hey frequently balance each other. 


1. The Traditional Theological Attitude. 


For want of a better phrase we may call 
¢ first of these the traditional theological 


attitude. It is the one with which those 
who have been to theological seminaries 
have probably had longest acquaintance. In 
general its position is to acknowledge that 
the teachings of Jesus are the true revelation 
of the heart of God and that they are the 
highest form of ethics. But ethics is to be 
subordinated to theology in the strict sense. 
And so, as a result of this position, what 
Jesus taught about God and human nature 
has not received the amount of attention 
that has been given to what the apostles 
taught about Jesus and his nature. 

It is interesting to note how the mind 
of the theologian, running toward dogmatic 
formulation of truth about God and about 
Jesus, has avoided emphasis upon direct but 
unsystematic sayings of Jesus about God. 
Even the consideration of Jesus as a teacher 
has had very slight place in traditional 
American theology. The person of Christ 
has been intensely studied and analyzed after 
the manner of some of the older apologetes 
of the church; but the deeds and sayings 
of Jesus have been the forgotten part of the 
Man. 

Thus in Strong’s Theology, still used by 
many seminaries as a textbook, Christ’s tes- 
timony to himself is studied only apologeti- 
cally to prove the truth of a dogma about 
him. In discussing the offices of Christ, 
sixty-two pages are devoted to his priestly 
function, less than four to his prophetic, 
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while there is nothing about his teachings 
as such. Similarly in the old American 
standard, Systematic Theology, by Charles 
Hodge, Christ as priest gets 128 pages of 
treatment, Christ as prophet only two. One 
is tempted to fear that in the neo-Calvinism 
of today a similar attitude is to be observed. 

Of course it is true that this preponder- 
ance of interest in Christ’s priesthood is 
partly explained by the long debates that 
have waged around the atonement. We are 
readily reminded that “creeds thicken about 
points of conflict.” None the less, the very 
fact that the teachings of Jesus long occa- 
sioned so little theological strife is evidence 
of neglect of them or of low estimate of 
their worth. 

It is not alone those who have been con- 
nected with theological seminaries who have 
felt the result. The college teacher, deal- 
ing with the Bible in relation to the average 
boy and girl sent up to him from the aver- 
age church, finds minds that have even today 
heard more about questions of deity, of 
virgin birth, of what the death of Christ 
means, than they have of how seriously 
they can take the Sermon on the Mount. 
Such a fact has played its part in the hiatus 
that commonly exists between worship and 
practice. It has had to do with the con- 
fusion that has come from seeing so often 
a genuine piety of belief coupled with vil- 
lainy of action. 


2. The Attitude of Ready Acceptance. 


It was inevitable that reaction should set 
in. When it came, it was what reaction so 
often is, especially in America,—extreme. 
There arose a school of thought, still pow- 
erful with us, which did everything it could 
to popularize the teachings of Jesus. Not 
only from our own thinkers, but from 
across the water, men of influence wrote 
with passion and with power to prove that 
the teachings of Jesus were all-important 
and should grip and determine life. It 
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would be unfair to dismiss them with the 
glib phrase, “liberal school.” It is true 
that in their van was that great liberal, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, but their list also 
included men like Clow and Gardner and 
even the generally acceptable Stalker, whos 
works on the ethics of Jesus sought to im- 
press the need of taking seriously the say. 
ings of Jesus and of imitating them in life, 
Perhaps their most popular exponent has 
been Glover, whose Jesus of History and 
Jesus in the Experience of Men became a 
veritable new Bible to many. 

It would also be unfair to these men to 
represent them picturing the teachings of 
Jesus as easy to follow. Indeed many of 
them laid emphasis on the need of inner 
change of character before men could relive 
the life of Jesus. But the general result oi 
this burst of confidence was the feeling, 
more or less definitely taught, that if men 
would but try, there would be a ready appli 
cation of the principles of Jesus’ teaching to 
modern life. The idea became a whirlwind. 
The best selling work of fiction throughout 
the years of the twentieth century has bee 
a book written earlier than the works oj 
Rauschenbusch and Glover but popularized 
by the “social gospel” movement, Sheldon’ 
In His Steps, the sub-title of which is, W haf 
Would Jesus Do? The characters of thi 
very earnest story examine in turn, an 
some of them with naive assurance, thé 
way to apply to a store or an office or 3 
home the gospel of love. The test is madé 
to be severe and universal. When a super 
intendent of railroads asks, “What if others 
say of us when we do certain things tha 
Jesus would not do so?”, the instant answef 
is, “The standard of Christian action cat 
not vary in most of our acts.” 


3. The Attitude of the “Beautiful Dream. 


Again it was inevitable that reactiol 
should set in. The teachings of Jesus mé 
with almost insurmountable obstacles in 
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ives of those who really wanted to put them 
nto practice. And there turned out to be 
an astonishingly large group of churchmen 
vho had no desire to take them seriously. 
It is significant that one can hardly find any 
iterature written from an indifferent point 
of view, but anyone who has had anything 
o do with business and professional men 
pid with socially minded women in a church, 
ows how often he has met with such 
ejoinders as, “O, the sayings of Jesus about 
urning the other cheek or not hating in 
our heart are a beautiful pattern for life, 
but they really aren’t practical.” Some who 
ave said such things have indeed believed 
hat Jesus himself took his teachings seri- 
pusly, but that he was a simple peasant 
iving in a comparatively unsophisticated 
ommunity, where such ideas might be tried 
put with some hope of success. Others 
ave spoken sympathetically of his self- 
lelusion; “he gave his life for such a lovely 
fream, it is too bad that it cannot come 
tue.” But at best this general attitude has 
haracterized the rather vague thinking of 
bur pleasure-seeking, money-getting popu- 
ace, where the teachings of Jesus have 
tossed their path at all. 


4. The Attitude of the Eschatologist: “In- 
terimsethik.” 


More recently the question has arisen, 
Why did Jesus dream such a beautiful 
iream? What was it that made him in- 
‘ist on such absolute standards?” Men 
who have asked the question this way 
ave usually assumed that Jesus meant 
what he said to be taken literally. But 
hey believe that to take him literally 
vould make life unnatural, even unreal. 
Therefore they have seized upon the ris- 
ng tide of interest in apocalyptic litera- 
te and in the whole eschatological ap- 
roach to life to explain him. 


‘Schweitzer, Out of My Life and Thought, p. 67. 
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Such an explanation can become very 
clear. Jesus was not an exaggerator, 
neither was he seeking to set down a long 
term type of moral living which people 
could not hope to attain unto. He had no 
idea they would have to attain to it very 
long. He believed in the speedy end of 
his age and he thrust all hope for any dif- 
ferent kind of life out behind a world 
catastrophe. More than that, he believed 
that his own imminent passion would 
soon be followed by this catastrophe and 
by the direct divine intervention that 
would usher in the Messianic age. Mean- 
while, in the short time that his disciples 
would have to endure until the change 
came, he could call on them to rise to 
great moral heights. His own death would 
save them from, the tribulation of the 
world. They could afford to give up 
houses and families, to take wrong with- 
out revenging, because it would be for 
such a short time. The best known pro- 
mulgator of this interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus has been, of course, the 
great Alsatian missionary to Africa, Al- 
bert Schweitzer. His doctrine has given 
rise to the popular term, “Interimsethik.” 
The high ethics of Jesus were intended by 
him only for the interim between the mo- 
ment they were spoken and the ushering 
in of the Messianic age. He of course 
never dreamed of asking people in a set- 
tled time over a life-long period to live 
like that. Schweitzer’s decision against 
the practicability of the ethic of Jesus is 
quite definite: 


“We have, therefore, to reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that his religion of love appeared as 
part of a world-view which expected a speedy 
end of the world. Clothed in the ideas in which 
he announced it, we cannot make it our own.”! 


For Jesus was mistaken about the coming 
of the kingdom, and so his ethics of living 
we would be mistaken to attempt. 
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Such a view is in part, of course, real- 
istic, in that it sees the tension between 
teachings addressed to individuals and 
their application in a social sphere over 
the regular course of life. They are, 
however, negative in their results for our 
modern age. 


5. The Neo-realistic Attitude of “An Im- 
possible Possibility. 


More recently still, men have sought 
to modify this view by paying less atten- 
tion to the eschatological side of Jesus’ 
teaching and more to the ethical as an 
ideal, not actually attainable to be sure, 
nor even approachable, but none the less 
challenging to life. 

But this newer adoration of the teach- 
ings of Jesus is far different from the 
earlier. It is held by men who go out 
of their way to criticize what they term 
the easy-going liberal belief in growth 
and progress. These men pronounce self- 
delusion, not against Jesus himself, but 
against anyone who thinks he can live 
up to the ideals of Jesus today in any 
particular. The dream of the moral abso- 
lute is futile in a world like ours. One 
must be a realist and see conditions as 
they are. Nevertheless, the ideal is still 
of value. It bears a certain definite rela- 
tion to life. It is misused if ever we think 
of it as realizable; it is rightly used if it 
produces a tension within us, a dissatis- 
faction with what we are and what our 
world is. 

Just what good the producing of this 
tension does is variously explained by 
various ones. Reinhold Niebuhr, one of 
its chief exponents, has coined the phrase 
“impossible possibility” to describe the 
teachings of Jesus. In discussing Shailer 


1Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, 


p. 175. 

2Tbid., p. 200. 

ee Moral Man and Immoral Society, 
p. 162, 
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Mathews’ social applications of the teach- 
ings he ridicules the idea that “the churc) 
must continue to hope for something that 
has never happened.” He insists that 
love in any absolute sense is not only 
unattained, but unattainable in human 
groups. He says, 


“To command love is a paradox; for love can- 
not be commanded or demanded. To love God 
with all our hearts and all our souls and all our 
minds means that every cleavage in human exis- 
tence is overcome. But the fact that such an 
attitude is commanded proves that the cleavage 
is not overcome.”2 


Thus the very command to love God com- 
pletely goes counter to human affection. 
This argument Niebuhr has tellingly used 


against the idea of pacifism, insisting that fc 
the only ground for pacifism would be fori 4 
nations to learn to love each other aim © 
themselves, an achievement which he in-§ 2! 
sists is an impossibility. Of late he ham a 
been using the same line of argument tom P 
further the cause of armament instead offm™ ° 
disarmament as a realistic measure. Nie 
buhr does indeed allow the possibility cif ¥ 
the realization of love as an absolute ing 
the life of an individual, though he con- ti 
siders this rarely attained. But he seems St 
to deny even the effectiveness of this 
his insistence that there are things whicigy ° 
men just cannot resist: = 
lat 
“There are temptations of riches which are tof of 
great to be overcome. Special privileges make ph 
all men dishonest.”1 .... Or 
Such a leader of thought may rail, as he and bu 
others often do, against the groundless of at 
timism of liberal social-minded Christians 
but theirs impresses many as a philosophy 
of pessimism, very close to utter hopelesfm ‘*" 
ness. fa 
Itsi 
Wa 
6. The Attitude of “Form-geschichte. the 


Some attention must be paid to that grow 
ing school of interpreters of the teachings ° 
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Jesus who come under the general designa- 
tion of “Formgeschichte.” To be sure, 
they are concerned primarily with critical 
questions. But they definitely intend their 
critical views to affect their view of the 
nature of the gospel teachings. 

The form-critics have sought to arrange 
the teachings of Jesus in certain patterns. 
There is not only the long recognized par- 
able pattern, but there are as well the mir- 
acle stories, the apothegms, the passion 
narratives, and many others, which readily 
reduce themselves to types. Be it said that 
this school is helping us greatly to a new 
appreciation of the nature of the teaching 
of Jesus as it has come down to us. 

But this is largely a literary question. The 
form critics go on and seek to find in these 
different types of gospel tradition a picture 
of the church at work, revising the words 
and teachings of Jesus, and the narratives 
about Jesus, according to the beliefs and 
practices of particular periods in the life 
of the early Christian community. Their 
purpose is good: to get back through the 
various strata of church experience with the 
oral tradition of Jesus to the most primi- 
tive. Thus they may conclude that the 
story of the coin in the fish’s mouth fits no 
particular setting in the life either of Jesus 
or of the Christian community described 
in the book of Acts. Therefore it is a 
late accretion, growing out of some period 
of the church’s life when it needed to em- 
phasize the loyalty of its Master to Rome. 
On the other hand the saying about Beelze- 
bub casting out demons fits exactly the situ- 
ation of Jesus’ battle with the Pharisees and 
is therefore primitive. 


Now all such reasoning is, of course, ten- 


tative. Its proponents readily admit this 
fact. We must remember that the church 
itself that wove the forms into the gospel 
Was created by teaching elements within 
these forms. There is as yet little of value 


1Vincent Taylor, Formation of the Gospel Tra- 
lition, p, 189. 
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to help us select which teachings of the 
gospels represent the mind of Christ most 
especially for us. The best Form Criticism 
can do for us, at least at present, is to pre- 
sent to us the form of his teachings in fresh 
arrangement. To quote one of its clearest 
minded advocates : 


“The main result, I believe, is not deeper mys- 
tery, but fuller understanding. We see Jesus 
better, for we behold him, not only in the final 
form which the tradition assumes in the Gospels, 
but also in the lives, thoughts, and desires of 
men throughout the formative period.”2 


7. A Hopeful Attitude. 


Then what position may we hold and 
teach to the boys and girls of church and 
college and seminary as a result of the 
wide-spread difference of view among Chris- 
tians over the teachings of Jesus? 

Certainly there can be few questions 
more important than this; for what Jesus 
taught either is meaningful for us, or else 
it ought not to be given the prominence it 
has assumed. Running through most of 
the current views outlined above is a 
pathetic note of defeat, sometimes of des- 
pair! That the teachings of Jesus should 
not be as important as the theology of 
Paul, philosophizing about Christ’s na- 
ture! That the teachings of Jesus should 
be nothing but a vacuous ideal! That they 
should appall people as transcendental to 
life, or sicken them as absurd dreams! 
That they should appear as forever impos- 
sible in our world order! That so much 
faith should have been built on an ethic 
suited only for the temporary strain of a 
passing era! Surely these are not our best 
judgments. Even in these days of inter- 
national horror and domestic insecurity, 
Christianity surely has something better 
to say than this. 

The attitude that the teacher of religion 
ought to take should dare the world with 
its hope. Robert Speer has seen life in 
enough of its variety to be a realist of the 
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first order, and he has declared that of 
Paul’s trilogy, faith, hope and love, the 
Reformation interpreted life in terms of 
faith, modern religion has sought to in- 
terpret life in terms of love, but there still 
needs arise a prophet to interpret life in 
terms of hope. Let the church be that 
prophet! 

Let the leaders of the church draw on 
the good in all the attitudes toward the 
teachings of Jesus. Let them recognize 
with the theologian that the apprecia- 
tion of what Jesus taught does rest in part 
on an understanding of what he was. Let 
them readily admit the opposition of the 
world idea to the idea of Jesus. Let them 
feel the shame and the humbling that 
come from repeated failures to attain the 
ideal. Let them see clearly the fact that 
life does not always move gradually on- 
ward, but often faces catastrophe and 
change of age. Let them even admit that 
the early church may have done what the 
later church certainly has, interpreted the 
teaching to suit its need. A strange church 
if it didn’t! 

But let them have the courage to see 
too that Jesus dealt with universal prin- 
ciples of life, that he lived in complexity 
of social relationships comparable with 
our own, that he put his demands in ab- 
solute form purposely to contrast them 
with the ideals of the world, that he in- 
tended such demands to create tension, 
that his living spiritual presence “has 
resources for relieving as well as creating 
such tension” (to apply Niebuhr’s words), 
that in the very midst of eschatological 
catastrophes, individual and social, there 
really are and always have been persons 
who have lived and are living the way 
of the Lord. 

To be sure, such living cannot be taken 
for granted. It was ridiculous ever to 
assume that a Christian of good will could 


1Speer, The Unfinished Task of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Ch. I. 
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readily go out into the world of business 
or politics or other social relations and 
put his ideals into practice. The world is 
always suspicious of that. The selfish- 
ness of the world always opposes that. 
Moreover (and this is the rub), the world 
will generally oppose so violently that 
any given Christian will be often unable 
to succeed at all in the practice of honesty 
or kindness or goodwill. The world can 
make him fail. But then there never was 
in the ethic of Jesus any assurance of suc- 
cess in a worldly sense. There never was 
so much as a ground of hope that the 
Christian could go directly into dirty pol- 
itics Or oppressive economics and straight- 
en it up by right living. He may straight- 
en up some particular evil, but a new one 
crooks its way out to take its place. He 
is doomed to disillusionment if he thinks 
he can reform the world by living out in 
the world. 

But does this mean, as so many “real- 
ists” of today assume, that the effective 
living of the Christian ethic is altogether 
impossible? It rather means that the 
sphere of the living’ of this ethic must be 
something else than the “world.” The 
world has a way of driving Christians 
back upon their own brotherhood. There 
is bound to be a strain of the ascetic in 
Christian living. Call it what you will,— 
the church, the Christian community, the 
Christian fellowship,—it is that inner cir- 
cle of like-minded people with whom and 
toward whom we not only may, but many 
actually do, live the ethic of Jesus. It is 
not enough for that ethic to produce a ten- 
sion between right and wrong in our lives. 
There must be a group within which the 
right actually gets done, where the ideals 
of Jesus are fulfilled. Where does one 
find such a group? In the Ashram Fel- 
lowship of a Stanley Jones? Among the 
Christian Co-operatives of a Kagawa’? 
No doubt. But not alone here. In the 
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NE of the most characteristic of the 
O recent changes in the teaching of re- 
ligion is the weaning away of religion from 
its old ally in the college curriculum, phil- 
osophy. This alliance had long been ac- 
cepted as inevitable. Not only the theolog- 
ical training of many teachers of philoso- 
phy but the related interests of students 
themselves contributed to this close rela- 
tionship. Those who look back upon the 
teaching of Royce at Harvard, Hyde at 
Bowdoin and Garman at Amherst, to re- 
call but a few, will remember how insep- 
arable in it was the bond of Christian in- 
tention and philosophical outlook. There 
was, further, the conviction that there was 
a genuine inter-connection between the reli- 
gious and philosophical subject-matters 
themselves, exemplified not only in the fre- 
quent inclusion in the curriculum of 
courses in “Christian Evidences,” of which 
a few hardy cases still survive, but also in 
the increasing favor, springing no doubt 
from the dominant influences of philosoph- 
ical idealism and psychological empiricism, 
with which courses in the philosophy and 
psychology of religion were regarded. In 
either case instruction in the Bible went on 
typically in a department of its own. 

Concurrently a new tendency appeared on 
the academic horizon, the emergence of re- 
ligious scholarship as an independent field 
of research and teaching activity. There 
were the archeological investigations of such 


great universities as Pennsylvania and Chi-. 


cago, applied to the materials of biblical his- 
tory. From the anthropological side came 
a new interest in primitive religion, fos- 
tered by such scholars as Tylor, Frazer, 
Marett, Durkheim and Mauss. There 
were the familiar psychological studies of 
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religious experience, pioneered by James, 
Starbuck, Pratt and the others. On the 
heels of the progressive education move- 
ment came the new field of religious edu- 
cation with its programs, techniques, meas- 
urements, jargon. Fed by the rapidly de- 
veloping science of sociology, the sociologi- 
cal study of religion came to overflowing 
expression in the “Chicago school,” where 
everything from cuneiform to _ church 
seemed magically plain to the single eye 
of the social approach. We can see now 
that this impressive array of indefinitely di- 
visible fields had a common motive—by the 
application of scientific method to the re- 
ligious phenomena it sought the erection, 
so far as possible, of a science of religion. 
By the time these tendencies had become 
registered in seminaries and graduate 
schools and then in the college curricula it 
was apparent that religion had an academic 
respectability and scientific mold which 
merited a department of its own. 

Hardly had the new department established 
itself when the curriculum makers were 
faced with the problem of its alliances. First 
there were courses in Bible, most often in 
the hands of ministers rather than holders 
of the doctorate in religion. In colleges 
with departments of religion these courses 
have generally been incorporated, even 
where the teaching personnel has not 
changed. In some cases the new depart- 
ment has been called “Bible and Religion,” 
more frequently only “Religion,” and bibli- 
cal courses included in it as introductory 
to the broader fields. The National Survey 
of courses in Bible and Religion, completed 
in 1936, shows that of the Protestant col- 
leges reporting almost two-thirds offered 
Old and New Testament, while not quite 
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one-half offered such subjects as Ethics, 
Philosophy of Religion and the compara- 
tive, historical and anthropological studies 
of religion. Of the total number of religious 
courses offered in these same colleges, 40% 
were biblical while only 14% were of the 
second type. This suggests both the tenac- 
ity of the older tradition and the importance 
of Bible in the total religious field. 

The problem of the department’s alli- 
ance with the department of philosophy 
is a matter not so easily settled. A glance 
at this year’s catalogues from some 
typical colleges yields the opinion that 
the more philosophical of courses in 
religion still fall primarily under the de- 
partment of philosophy. If the aim of 
the department of religion is scientific 
and analytic this is inevitable; but many 
teachers would be unwilling to accept 
such a narrow statement of their aims. 
When it is suggested, as by John Knox,’ 
that the operations of the department be 
restricted to Christian literature or his- 
tory, leaving the philosophical, psycho- 
logical and sociological material to be 
dealt with by these departments, the 
effect is to isolate religion still further 
from its natural neighbors, It does not 
follow from a man’s being a psychologist 
or sociologist that he must have more 
than a speaking acquaintance with re- 
ligious ideas, institutions and _ experi- 
ences. Academic ambidexterity is too 
rare a gift to be generally depended upon. 

In this paper I wish to defend the 
maintenance of a department of religion, 
with Biblical history and literature as the 
basic discipline and with other studies 
within the teacher’s competence as more 
advanced work. Biblical studies are 
chosen because they are specific in ref- 
erence, definite in content, and already 
more or less familiar to the beginning 
student. But the justification of such a 


1“The Bible in College,” Christian Century, 
January 12, 1938, p. 49. 
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departmental organization depends even 
more upon its including, within its own 
orbit or by means of a free trade agree- 
ment with the department of philosophy, 
philosophical method and content. To 
teachers of religion the recovery of such 
an alliance is both theoretically important 
and practically urgent. In suggesting 
that it’ be re-affirmed I should make it 
clear that I do not mean to exalt any 
one brand of philosophy; I am thinking 
rather of the asking of philosophical ques- 
tions than of their systematic answers. 
A first consideration in support of such 
a view is that the search for ultimate 
meanings which is philosophy, when ap- 
plied to religious subject-matters, restores 
the function of the study of religion 
philosophically grounded as the integrat- 
ing factor in the curriculum for which 
educators have so frantically been look- 
ing. It is precisely the question of cur- 
ricular inter-relatedness which concerns 
the contemporary college. Here is where 
religion may make its bid for recognition 
in terms of its intrinsic cultural impor- 
tance. No other subject has so many 
significant relationships. It is by its 
nature and in its effects synthetic, not 
analytic. The scientific mold has trivial- 
ized the study of religion; the _philo- 
sophical ideal may re-vitalize it. So long 
as students—and faculties—think in 
terms of job lots known as “courses” this 
danger of triviality will remain. But it 
can be guarded against even in a con- 
servative college of the course, class and 
credit type by including within the de- 
partment’s offerings instruction in philo- 
sophical aspects of religion or else by 
encouraging easy access to it through a 
system of alliances with the department 
of philosophy. 
Departments of religion have not been 
free from guilt in the matter of trivial- 
izing the curriculum. All too often 4 
pseudo-scientific separatism has obscured 
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the larger cultural purposes of the study 
of religion. Religion is not a science; it 
is one of those “conditions conducive to 
enlightened choice” by which Professor 
Perry defines the “humanities.”? The 
purpose of its study is “cultural” in two 
valid and complementary senses: the one, 
to exhibit particularly but not exclusively 
the Christian religion as an important 
factor within our total culture; the other, 
to make religion a “live option” for the 
individual student by helping him, in 
the words of Heinrich Briining, to get 
“a clear idea of what he has to stand for 
in his life.’ 

A second, perhaps more pragmatic, 
consideration is that such a philosophical 
approach guards against the professional- 
ization of the curriculum in religion. It 
is shocking to discover how often this 
urriculum is a mere reproduction of 
seminary and graduate courses in religion, 

shocking because it reveals how little 
eachers have come to terms with the 
ompletely different aims and restrictions 
{the college environment. The practical 
onsequence of this policy is to restrict 
he appeal of the department to the pre- 
linisterial group of students who “take” 
t for purely vocational reasons. There 
nay be some colleges where the denom- 
national control is so important, or the 
reministerial group so large, that this is 
n genuine demand, but one would have 
h difficult time proving it valid in the 

ajority of colleges. Such students should 
ko on to seminary in any case for their 
tofessional training; their business in 
ollege, like that of all other students, is 
0 become educated persons. In a time 
vhen the liberal arts college desperately 
eeds to discover, define and then to de- 


*R. B. Perry, “A Definition of the Humanities,” 
Ha Meaning of The Humanities (Princeton, 

938). 

“The Colleges and Public Life,” Bulletin of 
€ Associaton of American Colleges, March, 1938, 

25, 
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fend its unique educational function, we 
do it a disservice if we import into it a 
narrow vocationalism. 


The breadth of appeal which teachers of 
religion seek can be reached only by em- 
phasizing the cultural importance in the 
educational scheme of things through sig- 
nificant inter-relationships. Consider the 
case of ethics. Though properly speaking 
it is a philosophical subject-matter, social 
sciences, psychology, biblical material, and 
the natural sciences to some extent, are 
all relevant. This often proves one of 
the most exciting and comprehensive of 
educational experiences. Again, there is 
comparative religion, always fascinating to 
students. Few teachers can know this field 
as thoroughly as the body of disciplines as- 
sociated with the Christian tradition, but 
surely every teacher can and should be 
familiar with one world-religion other than 
his own. If his teaching is to be free, how- 
ever, from the contrasting perils of relativ- 
ism, particularism and dogmatism it re- 
quires a large element of philosophical eval- 
uation in terms of the rationally critical com- 
parison of religious ideas, including one’s 
own. 

The philosophy of religion is the most 
apparent tangent-point of the two inter- 
ests. The very term suggests why it has 
belonged in the department of philosophy, 
Religion is the content of such a study; the 
method is philosophical. So philosophy of 
religion has gone on concerning itself with 
definitions of religion, theories of religious 
knowledge, the “nature” or “essence” of 
religion, and the metaphysical justification 
of the religious “hypotheses.” Now these 
are all philosophical questions, not religious 
ones. The religious raw material is there, 
but it has been shaped by the philosopher’s 
tools. You cannot reduce a creed to a syl- 
logism, or express the mystic’s experience in 
an epistemological formula. The very idea 
or experience is altered in the process. 


Possibly a change of terms will help. 
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Why not, instead of this formidable,varia- 
ble “philosophy of religion” a “religious 
philosophy?” The change in terms sug- 
gests that the religious person may also 
philosophize, but that while his questions 
will be genuinely philosophical in scope and 
method they will be asked from the religious 
standpoint and with, a religious motive. Au- 
gustine, Aquinas and Baron von Higel 
were religious philosophers; they thought 
religiously. Hume, Hegel and probably 
Whitehead are representative philosophers 
of religion; they think about religion. We 
cannot understand religion as simply an 
object among other objects of study, because 
when one starts talking about religion the 
religion soon disappears from the talking. 
He is talking about systems of ideas, or in- 
tellectual problems, or curious behavior- 
patterns, or literary devices, or social move- 
ments, but not about religion. Somewhere 
along the educational journey teachers and 
students need to share the sense of organic 
livingness, of synthetic worthfulness, which 
is religion. This may be done in a specific 
course labelled religious philosophy ; it may 
be done through an “appreciation course” 
analogous to those offered in music and lit- 
erature, but in any case this sensitive par- 
ticipation is indispensable to the teacher 
himself. 

This suggests the final consideration in 
support of an intimate association be- 
tween religion and philosophy in the 
college curriculum. Philosophy adds a 
depth and a dignity to the teaching of 
religion at the so-called objective or 
scientific level. It creates a climate in 
which sociological glibness, creedal ar- 
rogance and psychological positivism are 
not at home. It promotes a wise yet rev- 
erent tentativeness before one’s present 
conclusions. It makes the teaching and 


*W. E. Hocking, Bulletin of Association of 
American Colleges, March, 1937, p. 47. 


5J. S. Bixler, Bulletin IX (February, 1935) 
of the National Council on Religion in Higher Ed- 


ucation, p. 16. 
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study of religion a serious matter. Teach- 
ers of religion have after all an obligation 
to be religious. They have a responsi. 
bility for the creating of the religious 
point of view in their students, precisely 
as the teacher of literature is responsible 
for the creation of discrimination and 
good taste, or as the teacher of science is 
responsible for the creation of scientific 
accuracy and the experimental, testing 
attitude. This does not make an exhorter 
out of the teacher of religion (we have 
suffered enough from that!) but grows 
out of the seriousness of his intellectual 
job. Such teachers have been either too 
modest and informational or too dogmatic 
and “inspirational.” Either way lies cul- 
tural irrelevance. 

In a recent address Professor Hocking 
defined the aims of education as “truth, 
technique and value.”* The department 
of religion has now fairly established its 
claim to a body of truth which is teach- 
able, and to the techniques of scientific 
and rational inquiry appropriate to the 
college level. The next step for those 
who work within it is to seek to com- 
municate its unique type of value, its 
peculiar importance in the culture and 
the person. In the words of Professor 
Bixler, “The great problem...is that of 
harmonizing a disinterested inquiry into 
the truth with positive affirmation of the 
good.”* That calls for a religious phi- 
losophy. One can study the book of Job 
from this angle and from that, looking 
now at its literary structure and then at 
its historical occasion, but until one asks 
with his students the perennial, aching 
question, “Why does the good man suf- 
fer?” he has not communicated its unique 
value, its depth and its dignity. 

This honest and critical facing of the 
perennial questions as to ultimate mear- 
ings shared both by philosophy and re- 


(Continued on page 160) 
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SHOULD PREFER to write this article sev- 
I eral years later, for in my teaching of 
religious education I am still in the tentative 
experimental stage in which one does not 
like to commit oneself. What I am attempt- 
ing to do is to teach a one semester course 
(three hours a week) to students who have 
all had a year’s college course in the Bible and 
some of whom have had other courses in re- 
ligion, psychology, and education. Naturally 
such a course cannot prepare for professional 
work, but is meant for those who in their 
own homes or in church schools may be 
responsible for the guidance of children in 
religious experience and in development of 
character. Is there a place for such a 
course in a liberal arts college? Objections 
are always raised to any course in educa- 
tional method on the ground that four years 
are all too short for the courses rich in 
cultural content, but even if one’s only de- 
sire were to quicken interest in the subject 
matter of religion itself, it is questionable 
if one could find a surer way of doing so 
than to approach it from the point of view 
of the prospective teacher. Alfred N. White- 
head urges us to beware of “inert ideas,” 
ideas that are “merely received into the 
mind without being utilized or thrown into 
fresh combinations.” A course in religious 
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Why and How I Teach Religious Education 
in College 
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when they come face to face with such ques- 
tions as, “What would you teach a child 
about God’s relation to nature? Is it im- 
portant that a young person be a member of 
a church? Should missionary education 
give the idea that Christianity is the best 
religion?” Indeed some of our most en- 
livening class discussions center in our own 
convictions about religion. 

It is becoming increasingly clear to many 
of our most thoughtful educators that col- 
leges should seek to train not only discov- 
erers but carriers of truth to whatever com- 
munity they join after graduation. If that 
is so it is important, as President McAfee 
of Wellesley has said, “that as disseminators 
of values students should be as convincing 
as possible.” They can hardly be convinc- 
ing and effective as disseminators any more 
than as discoverers of truth without some 
help in finding ways and means. In his 
book “The Higher Learning in a Democ- 
racy,” Professor Harry D. Gideonse has 
stated, “Other things being equal, the test 
for deciding the inclusion or exclusion of a 
given subject in the curriculum must be its 
significance for living the life of our so- 
ciety.” John Dewey criticizes our college 
teaching because it does so little to interest 
students in the realities of the social order 
into which they move when they graduate 
and so little to relate thinking to doing. 
There is no doubt that many women stu- 
dents will on graduation be part of a group 
life in which the home and church furnish 
significant elements in the “realities of the 
social order,” and if the college can help its 
students to be “carriers of value” through 
those institutions it will have made a dis- 
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tinct contribution to society. It is possible 
too that such a course as this in religious 
education may serve to keep students in 
touch with the church during the college 
years when the interdenominational inter- 
ests are strong, years which often make it 
difficult after graduation for a student to 
express her Christian loyalty through the 
church of a single denomination. But in 
most communities this is still the only way 
in which such loyalty can find adequate ex- 
pression. 

If one grants the acceptability or desira- 
bility of a course in religious education in 
a liberal arts college, how should such a 
course be planned? The chief difficulty lies 
in knowing what to select and emphasize in 
as brief a course as this must necessarily be. 
I try to strike a balance between the larger 
theoretical aspects and actual practice, to 
help the class to form standards as to what 
ought to be and also to become acquainted 
with the conditions and the materials they 
will find available for use. I try to keep our 
study in touch with realities in normal com- 
munity living in the following ways: by 
bringing workers from the churches to the 
class room; by encouraging the visiting of 
church schools or, when possible, actual 
participation in the work of such schools 
in our village; by class visitation of an un- 
usual church school plant in the vicinity 
where the local director explains the work 
they are doing; and by constant critical use 
of materials prepared for the religious edu- 
cation of children and young people. Some 
of the subjects we take up briefly, counting 
on help from other college courses, are the 
characteristics and needs of the age in which 
we live, the human personality and condi- 
tions favorable and unfavorable for its 
growth, child nature and child needs at dif- 
ferent age levels, the newer aims and meth- 
ods in the general field of education which 
are pertinent to the task of religious educa- 
tion. We deal more fully with such sub- 
jects as the following: 
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1. Thought about God; the relation of 
different types of theology to religious edu- 
cation, the question whether we have a 
Christian heritage to “transmit,” whether 
we can bring to children on the one hand, a 
sense of religious security and of belong- 
ing to a Christian group and, on the other 
hand, a sense of freedom and right of indi- 
vidual inquiry and decision; the question 
of when and how to acquaint a child with 
the idea of God and how to guide growth in 
religious thinking. 

2. Orienting of life to God in individual 
and group worship; how a child can be 
helped to pray, how the difficulties young 
people (and all of us) find in prayer may be 
met, how group worship may be made a 
genuinely enriching experience. 

3. Development of character in smaller 
and larger group relationships; various 
theories and problems of character training; 
the question of what religious education can 
contribute toward the establishment of bet- 
ter relations between races and between 
economic and national groups; the special 
task of religious education in a democracy; 
ways in which there might be cooperation 
between different agencies in a community; 
the importance of community influences. 

4. Effective selection and use of Biblical 
and other literary material at different age 
levels, in such a way as to meet the present 
needs of the child and to prepare wisely for 
the future; the problem of the utilization 
for children and young people of the re- 
sults of scholars’ work on the Bible; the 
values of biography and of imaginative lit- 
erature in religious education. 

5. The home and its special opportunities 
and problems in child guidance today; the 
interdependence of the home and church; 
the vital importance of training parents in 
their task of religious education in the face 
of our growing realization of the relative 
ineffectiveness of the church school. 

6. Relating the child to the church; the 
place of the church in our social life and 
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mn of Me Christian thought today; the question as to related. These can be mastered later if need 
edu- f™ what church life and membership should arises. 
ve af™contribute to a child and young person; If any student has special individual in- 
ether [i ways in which the child may be helped to ests in aspects of the subject not dealt with 
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with MM problems are defined, some acquaintance people, one majoring in English composi- 
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given under the direction of the Department 


ests, and reasons for electing the course. 


it age MO! Religion, carries the following descrip- By a natural selective process, membership 
resent eon: A study of different theories of char- is confined almost wholly to students whose 
ly for meter ; of social factors, including religion, abilities are good, who are willing to work 
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educational methods designed to assist in 
producing socially desirable types. 

The course is open to Juniors and Seniors, 
vho have met the requirement of one Bib- 
lical course in the Department. Preliminary 


study in each of the Departments of Psy- 


hology and Sociology is regarded as desir- 
ele, and work is often carried simultane- 
usly in the Department of Education. The 


for a considerable degree of independence. 
One interesting development is the election 
of the work by many students who hold po- 
sitions of responsibility in the administration 
of campus affairs. 

The method of study followed is that of 


discussions, based on readings, and of in- 


dependent investigations, which take the 
form of research papers and _ individual 


hree departments mentioned co-operate with 
he Department of Religion in counseling 
tudents, engaged in research, or special 
rejects, which call for expert guidance, but 
hey assume no responsibility for the plan- 


projects. The type of class session is made 
possible by limiting the group to twenty or 
less, and by securing physical conditions 
that foster informality. The class meets for 
the usual fifty minute period, three days a 
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week throughout the academic year, except 
on occasions when additional time is re- 
quired for reading, preparation of written 
work, or conference with the instructor. 

The study proceeds upon the basis of the 
assumption that the chief end of education 
is the development of character. The pre- 
suppositions of the leader, as the class un- 
derstands, are those of Christian theism and 
ethics. But no attempt is made to impose 
any system of thought upon the student. On 
the contrary, she is encouraged to examine, 
and to criticize, the presuppositions of her 
own conduct, and belief, in the light of vari- 
ous philosophies. A definite attempt is 
made, however, to enable her to discover the 
bearing of her studies, and of her experi- 
ence, on her own thought, behaviour, and 
purposes, to the end that she may work out 
the beginnings of a philosophy of life, and 
may achieve some degree of consistency and 
power in action. 

The fact that the course is intended as a 
practical, as well as an intellectual, discipline 
determines, to some extent, the materials 
and methods of study. The general outline, 
and a certain amount of the content, remains 
the same from year to year. But within 
these limits, materials and assignments vary 
in accordance with the abilities, previous 
studies, and interests of the students. 

The first group discussion, each year, cen- 
ters in the question, “What is character,” 
and leads to the first assignment, an inde- 
pendently formulated, written definition of 
character, of temperament, and of person- 
ality. These statements form the subject- 
matter of the second day’s discussion, and 
are filed for future reference. Invariably, 
character is defined by a large proportion 
of the class in terms of traits. The book, 
which is to serve as a text-book for the 
course, in so far as it can be said to have 


1Character in Human Relations, by Hugh Hart- 
shorne, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, London, 1932. 

2Syllabus in the Psychology of Character, by 
Vernon Jones, Published at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 1932. 
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a text-book, Professor Hugh Hartshorne’s 
Character in Human Relations," is thus nat- 
urally introduced. Students are referred to 
certain clear-cut definitions, elsewhere, in 
order to clarify their nebulous ideas as to 
the use of terms, and then to Professor 
Hartshorne’s discussion of Trait Theories 
of Character. 


During the remainder of the first quarter, 
study and discussion follow Professor Harts- 
horne’s_ classification: “Habit Theories,” 
“Pattern Theories,” “Factor Theories,” 
“Self Theories.” Readings in the sources 
are considered in the light of his summaries 
and criticisms. The preferred outcome of 
this study is a piece of original work in the 
form of a paper, based on extensive reading 
of one author, which deals with his teaching, 
or with the implications of his work, with 
reference to a theory of character. In the 
current year, studies were made of the 
theories of Allers, G. W. Allport, Char- 
ters, Shand, Roback, Alfred Adler, Kretsch- 
mer, Dewey, and George A. Coe. Reviews 
of William Clayton Bower’s Character 
Through Creative Experience, and of W. 
I. Thomas’s The Unadjusted Girl, were 
written. One paper dealt with Jung’s Psy- 
chological Types or The Psychology of In- 
dividuation; others, with the implications 
for a theory of character of the work of 
Freud. 

The second section of the course consists 
in a brief introduction to the study of na- 
tive factors in the formation of character, 
and a more prolonged consideration 
of environmental influences on char- 
acter. An extremely useful syllabus 
on “The Psychology of Character,” pre- 
pared in 1932, by Vernon Jones of Clark 
University, is in the hands of all students.’ 
From it, such subjects and questions are 
chosen as suit the purpose of the course, and 
on its bibliography, we continue to build our 
own. Some time is spent, ordinarily, on 
the possible results for character of heredity, 


health, and various nervous and mental dis- 
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orders. Students who are following ad- 
vanced courses in Psychology offer reports, 
and lead discussions, in which others can 
take part, but which they cannot initiate. 
Members of the class join the expedition to 
the local epileptic colony, under the super- 
vision of the Psychology Department. One 
of the most practically helpful parts of this 
section of the course is the study of fear, in 
its relation to character, and of inferiority 
complexes. At this point, also, the study 
of the bearing of sexual development, and of 
sex experience, on character is naturally 
begun. 

As in this part of the course, much ma- 
terial of value is contributed by studies of 
abnormal psychology, so in the following 
section, highly important material is found 
in studies of environmental causes of delin- 
quency and crime. With Professor Jones’ 
question, “Is Character Education a pro- 
cess of formation or reformation,” the course 
passes to its next phase. A number of 
weeks are spent in studying delinquency, 
its possible causes, manifestations, and 
treatment. For our most advanced work, 
here, we depend upon students’ who are 
members of the Sociology Department’s 
class in Criminology. With them we visit 
the local jail, and courts, and share in the 
privilege of an audience with a local judge, 
who is interested in education. With the 
same group, we visit the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, of the Department of Justice, in 
Washington, and also the National Training 
School for Girls, where conferences have 
been arranged with administrators, who 
discuss their problems from their character- 
istic viewpoints, 

Passing, now, to the positive influences of 
various institutions of society on character 
development, the class follows Professor 
Jones’ arrangement and questions, taking 
up, successively, (1) “Influences of Home 
Conditions and Associates on Character De- 
velopment,” and (2) “Influence of Certain 
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Agencies Besides the Home, Church, and 
School,” viz., “the Press,” “Books and 
Magazines,” and “Moving Pictures.” To 
these, we add “the Radio.” For informa- 
tion, we lean heavily upon reports in Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United States, cer- 
tain monographs of the series entitled “Re- 
cent Social Trends,” The Lynds’ Middle- 
town and Middletown in Transition, and 
current books and periodicals. The third sub- 
ject in Professor Jones’ group, “The Influ- 
ence of Certain Economic and Socio-Eco- 
nomic Conditions on Character,” gives an 
opportunity for the consideration of studies 
on the relation of economic depressions and 
unemployment, and of seasons of high and 
low wages, to the amount of crime, to di- 
vorce and broken homes; possible charac- 
ter effects of the trend of population from 
agricultural areas to urban centres; occu- 
pational virtues and vices; and the appar- 
ent effects of economic theories, and their 
institutional embodiments, upon moral at- 
titudes and character traits. 

Being thus brought to a consideration of 
the relation between “Character Education 
and the Mores” of any given society, we 
add to certain technical treatments of the 
subject, books as widely separated as The 
Republic of Plato, and Margaret Mead’s 
Sex and Temperament. The study is giv- 
en immediate reference by attention to 
changes in character education deliberately 
attempted in connection with changes in 
government, and the theory of government, 
in modern Russia, Italy, and Germany. 

Before this point is reached, the close of 
the first semester has made necessary some 
special piece of work, which can be taken 
into consideration in assigning “Grades.” 
Subjects freely chosen, in the current year, 
for research papers included, “The Juvenile 
Court and its Effect on Delinquents,” “Mov- 
ies as an Environmental Influence on Char- 
acter,” “The Role of the Motion Picture in 
Juvenile Delinquency,” “Radio and the 
Masses,” and “The Relation of Co-opera- 
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tion in Communism to Character.” Pre- 
vious study of the effect of birth order on 
character was reflected in a paper, “On the 
Effect of Being an Only Child (Written by 
One).” A special interest appeared in a 
paper on “Character Education at the Fed- 
eral Institution for Women, at Alderson, 
West Virginia.” The shadow of Virginia 
institutions, attended by friends and broth- 
ers, fell upon a study of “Military Train- 
ing and its Effects upon Character.” Ex- 
tremely interesting, first-hand studies dealt 
with “The Relation of Housing and Delin- 
quency” in two southern cities, in a small 
Virginia city, in one of the mining counties 
of Virginia, and in a mining community of 
West Virginia, respectively. These reports 
were based upon personal interviews with 
social workers, judges, truant officers, local 
and government officials, whose names were 
appended to the reports; on actual observa- 
tion of the areas discussed; on maps, made 
to show housing conditions and the inci- 
dence of bad housing conditions and delin- 
quency areas; and on official records, where 
such were available. Two of the studies 
were accompanied by case histories, two by 
photographs showing conditions discussed. 
The results of one of the most interesting 
projects were reported in a “Study on the 
Influence of Movies on the Character of 
College Girls.” This study was carefully 
worked out in consultation with a member 
of the Psychology Department. Selection 
of students was made with attention to the 
conditions necessary in order to secure sta- 
tistics of scientific value. The printed ques- 
tionnaire was so formulated that answers 
could be properly checked. And the statis- 
tical records were carefully tabulated in ac- 
cordance with the best practice. 


The third section of the course continues 
the study of environmental influences by an 
appraisal of the contributions to character 
development made by the Church, regarded 
as an institution of society. This is prefaced 
by a study of the influence of religion on 
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character. The major questions involved 
are raised in connection with the reading, 
and class discussion, of various books. In 
the current year, those chosen are Walter 
Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals, for a 
classic, modern statement of the humanistic 
position ; Aldous Huxley’s Ends and Means; 
Professor Wieman’s books on the philoso- 
phy of religion,—in particular, The Wrestle 
of Religion with Truth; certain essays in 
the collection, Religious Realism, by Pro- 
fessor D. C. Macintosh and others; and ex- 
cerpts from other treatments of the philoso- 
phy of religion. Chapters from Part III. of 
Professor Hartshorne’s book are introduced, 
here. An attempt is made to state clearly, 
on the basis of these readings, certain of the 
great questions; to secure some degree of 
insight into their interrelations, and their 
bearing upon the nature of character; and 
to discover the implications of a man’s view 
of the universe for his conception of the 
significance of character. Religion is then 
studied as worship, and as social action. 
Further readings are suggested in the Psy- 
chology of Religion. James Bissett Pratt’s 
The Religious Consciousness, Wieman’s 
Methods of Private Religious Living, the 
books of Evelyn Underhill, and of Rufus 
Jones, have proved most helpful. The pre- 
viously omitted chapters of Professor Harts- 
horne’s treatment of “Character as Effective 
Functioning,” the first three chapters of 
Part III., are now reviewed. 

The last section of the course deals with 
positive methods of developing character 
through schools, sacred and secular. Part 
IV. of Character in Human Relations is fol- 
lowed, together with readings in the liter- 


ature of modern educational theory and 
practice, supplemented by references to the 
educational theory and practice of various 
churches. The place of the home in religious 
education, and in character training is con- 
sidered with especial reference to behaviour 
problems of childhood and adolescence. The 
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extensive literature of the subject is drawn 
upon as fully as time permits. 

Any estimate of the value of such a course 
as this must take account of the opportunity, 
which it offers students, to organize their 
knowledge, and the results of their think- 
ing, as stimulated by studies especially in 
the fields of psychology, sociology, certain 
areas of Economics, Philosophy, and Edu- 
cation, as well as Religion, with reference 
to the conditions of the achievement of char- 
acter of a socially desirable type. That the 
course helps them to do this, seems to be in- 
dicated by their own testimonies, and by 
changed and liberalized attitudes in social 
matters, (which can be checked in part by 
actual performance), traceable in some de- 
gree, at least, to their studies in Character 
Education. Their reactions to the course, 
as a whole, appear, also, in their final tests, 
the manner of which, within limits, they may 
choose. Last year, they wrote papers. Sub- 
jects varied in this fashion: “The Religious 
Education of the Child ;” “Adolescent Prob- 
lems and their Treatment ;” “Re-education 
for Character,” by a Psychology Major; 
“The Democratic Family as a Means to the 
Development of Character,” (by a girl who 
was marrying into the Navy); “The Con- 


[’ Is not without some uncertainties that I 
make a statement about why and how I 
teach a course in religious education at 
Goucher College. Not the least of which is 
owing to the fact that the technical field of 
religious education is not my particular 
specialty. Nor has my colleague, Dr. Mary 
E. Andrews, been able to include this branch 
of study in her professional training. It is 
not that we do not consider the field import- 
ant, but that both of us have been trained 
in the biblical field, primarily in the New 
Testament, and then have expanded our 
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The Course in Religious Education at Goucher 
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tribution of Progressive Education to the 
Development of Character,” a very careful 
study undertaken by a Psychology Major of 
unusual ability, who has gone on to gradu- 
ate work; “The Christian Faith and a Ran- 
dolph-Macon Student,” a personal study of 
changes in belief and attitudes during col- 
lege years, written by a student prominent 
in campus activities and in student Chris- 
tian leadership in the south; and an auto- 
biographical study in character development 
from the pen of a brilliant student of marked 
literary ability. A reaction to the course in 
another year, when the group yielded a num- 
ber of elections to Phi Beta Kappa, was a 
request of unusual interest to the instructor, 
a request for individual oral examinations, 
in the course of which students might defend 
their own theories of character. 

After a number of years of experimenta- 
tion, it is the conclusion of the writer that 
such a discipline as this may help to meet 
the intellectual and practical needs of col- 
lege students, who in another generation 
would have looked to platform speakers, 
and to organizations under specifically Chris- 
tian auspices, for guidance in working out 
their own philosophies of life with a view to 
effective social functioning. 


studies in the history of religion, where we 
give several courses. But I have also grown 
more and more interested in the philosophy 
of religion, driven to it in a way by the con- 
tinuous questions of students about the va- 
lidity of traditional beliefs and rites, the 
use of the Bible, and the place of religious 


institutions in the modern world. In time 
one works out answers to the various ques- 
tions which are more or less satisfying and 
gradually begins to develop a philosophical 
point of view, from which he attempts to see 
all the questions as related, as phases of the 
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more fundamental challenge to the validity 
of the whole religious life. Thus I came to 
feel the necessity of giving our students an 
opportunity of studying not only the litera- 
ture and history of religion, but also of mak- 
ing some progress toward thinking it all 
through, in relation to their studies in other 
fields, and with reference to the life to which 
they look forward after college. 

There are two types of students to whom 
this program makes an appeal. Some ma- 
jor in the department of religion who hope 
to study in a graduate school and enter pro- 
fessional work in the field. They are usually 
interested in getting acquainted with the 
field of religious education. A larger group 
is composed of young women who are seri- 
ously interested in making a practical appli- 
cation of their religious information ac- 
quired in the biblical and historical fields, 
not only in their own lives, but also in the 
homes which they expect to have in the 
future. For them the course is very prac- 
tical, giving them an opportunity to think 
through a good many problems, and to be- 
come acquainted with the best books on the 
subject. 

The introductory statement of the depart- 
ment of religion in the college catalogue says 
that the department “aims to assist the stu- 
dent in learning to think intelligently about 
religion. It seeks to develop a religious 
view of life that will be strengthened with 
every advance of science and enriched by 
every contact with other persons, races and 
cultures. It also would show’ the implica- 
tions of religion for the economic, political, 
and social life of the modern world.” That 
statement shows the point of view from 
which all the courses are given. My course 
in religious education is described thus: “re- 
ligion of children and youth; the Sunday 
School; other agencies of religious educa- 
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tion ; how religion may be taught; the teach- 
er; the curriculum; the Bible ; other religious 
literature and persons; art, drama, pagean- 
try, games; the relation of religious educa- 
tion to general education.” At least one 
biblical course is prerequisite. 

My courses in religious education and the 
philosophy of religion are closely related. It 
is difficult to tell where one ends and the 
other begins. Otherwise, I should not be 
interested in a course in religious education 
in an undergraduate school. In other words, 
my course is more philosophical than ped- 
agogical, if the latter be taken to mean tech- 
nical studies of methods, measurements, etc., 
which we are accustomed to associate with 
regular departments of education. 

Thus my course is intended to fit into the 
cultural objectives of a liberal arts college. 
From my own point of view, however, the 
course is still experimental. I might de- 
cide that I could achieve the objectives more 
effectively with some other material. Then 
I should not hesitate to drop the present 
course for one in a different field. It is my 
feeling that a decision of this type must be 
made with reference ‘to the interests of the 
professor, on the one hand, and of the stu- 
dents on the other, and these Vary from one 
institution to another. Any course is cul- 
tural which enables a teacher to give his best 
and also brings real satisfaction to student 
quests for truth. . Moreover, most college 
courses are in some sense professional. It 
is no accident that those departments in col- 
lege which give students best chances for 
jobs after college have largest registration. 
I do not worry much about whether my 
course in religious education is professional 
or not, because the division between cul- 
tural and professional courses is largely 


imaginary anyway. 
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EDITORIAL 


Both Theology And Ethics 


Julian Price Love, in his article on “Cur- 
rent Attitudes toward the Teachings of 
Jesus,” calls attention to the desirable man- 
ner in which schools of interpretation some- 
times balance each other. 

A case in point is the conflict between the 
traditional theological attitude and the “lib- 
eral” interpretation of Jesus, or as Profes- 
sor Love prefers to call it, “the attitude of 
ready acceptance” (of Jesus’ teachings). 
In the traditional attitude, ethics was sub- 
ordinated to theology. “The person of 
Christ has been intensely studied and ana- 
lyzed after the manner of some of the older 
apologetes of the church; but the deeds and 
sayings of Jesus have been the forgotten 
part of the Man.” The effect of this practi- 
cal divorce between theology and ethics was 
to create “a hiatus between worship and 
practice.” Nowhere may this be seen more 
clearly than on the college campus. The 
writer can testify to the truth of Professor 
Love’s statement that “the college teacher, 
dealing with the Bible in relation to the 
average boy and girl sent up to him from 
the average church, finds minds that have 
even today heard more about questions of 
deity, of virgin birth, of what the death of 
Christ means, than they have of how seri- 
ously they can take the Sermon on the 
Mount.” The effect of such religious train- 
ing upon many students has been to 
strengthen the opinion that they can afford 
to dispense with religion. 

The liberal interpretation of Jesus proved 
to be a wholesome corrective of the tradi- 
tional teaching. There was strong appeal 
in the emphasis upon the humanity of Jesus. 
It made Jesus seem “real,” as he had never 
before seemed to be. Furthermore, Chris- 
tianity was now seen to have relevance for 
the problems of contemporary life. Col- 
lege departments of Bible and Religion in- 
stituted courses variously called “Chris- 
tian Ethics,” “Social Ethics,” “Religion and 
Social Problems,” etc. Relating Jesus and 
his teachings to life was not then regarded 
as “perilous.” A not insignificant by- 


product of this movement was the better 
understanding between liberal Christian 
and liberal Jew, for both could reverence 
Jesus when looked to as the greatest moral 
and religious teacher of the race. If it is 
true that the traditional teaching still ex- 
erts a strong hold upon the average church 
and churchman, it is equally true that the 
“liberal” attitude is still strongly entrenched 
in academic halls. And with justification! 
For what the “liberal” discovered or re-dis- 
covered was the prophetic element in Jesus’ 
person and teaching. 

Nevertheless, time has revealed that the 
liberal portrait of Jesus is not sufficient for 
the needs of Christian living. While the 
traditional teaching over-emphasized the 
priestly office of Jesus and minimized His 
prophetic function, the liberal school ignored 
Christological questions entirely. If it is ad- 
mitted that traditional theology subordinated 
ethics to theology, it must also be recog- 
nized that liberal Christianity has frequently 
dispensed with theology altogether. And 
it now appears that ethics requires a reli- 
gious basis, in other words, theology. This 
conviction has been borne in upon religious- 
thinking people more by the pressure of out- 
ward, political events than by any inner 
logic. In a world where the theory is being 
put into practice that ethical ideals are sim- 
ply “subjective preferences,” and that mo- 
rality is relative, pre-war ethical optimism 
is inadequate. We must look to the roots 
of our Christian ethic. 

Both the traditional and the’ liberal atti- 
tudes toward Jesus and His teachings have 
a contribution to make to the new synthesis 
that is needed. Traditional religion must 
affirm as it always has that “God was in 
Christ,” in other words, that Jesus actually 
reveals the true heart of the universe. It 
is for liberal religion to insist that this reve- 
lation must not be understood in magical, 
miraculous terms, but qualitatively. Jesus’ 
divinity is to be found in His character and 
teachings. These reveal God to us. An 
ethic based upon such a religious view is 
capable of releasing power. C. E. P. 
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What Use Is Religion? By Etmore M. 


McKee. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1939. x -+ 260 pages. 
$2.00. 


The former Chaplain of Yale University, 
now Rector of St. George’s, New York, has 
learned to love honest skeptics. He has 
entered sympathetically into their perplexi- 
ties, and from a rich experience in counsel- 
ing persons troubled with problems of re- 
ligious faith he has acquired unusual skill 
in meeting their questions. Seventeen 
queries such as, “What Use Is Religion?”, 
“How Important Is God?”’, “Is The Soul 
Real?’, and “Do We Want Immortality ?” 
; make up the chapter titles and receive forth- 
; right treatment in the language of everyday 

discourse and with an avoidance of techni- 
cal theological terms. These themes are 
developed with a facility of expression that 
will be the envy of many and the hand of 
the artist is everywhere apparent in the use 
of apt illustrative material. 
Aaa Dynamic Christian liberalism is the posi- 
7 tion taken, but it is not a shallow liberalism. 
God is the source of energy, life, personal- 
ity, and spiritual values. Man as a crea- 
ture has a function to fulfill in giving living 
realization to the values God has ordained. 
This can be accomplished only as man 
strives in fellowship with God. “God wants 
relationship with us, and until He gets it 
He cannot achieve His ends. Sin is refus- 
ing to give Him that relationship by our 
constantly choosing sub-personal goals.” 
Man possesses “an inherited pre-disposition 
to self-centeredness” and “sin is self-cen- 
tered conduct deliberately chosen by a re- 
sponsible person.” The essence of religion, 
as with Schleiermacher, is the sense of de- 
pendence. “Man is derived from God, and 
is dependent upon God. He cannot ‘lick 
the world’ by his own strength. He needs 
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and must have God. His world is built 
that way. His strength comes in unbeatable 
force and his life takes on its glorious mean- 
ing when he acknowledges his weakness and 
seeks fellowship with God.” 

The author has not intended his work to 
serve as a text for a course in religious 
problems, and _ considerable adaptation 
would be required to make it serve such an 
end acceptably. Little attempt is made to 
weigh alternative interpretations on ques- 
tions over which there is deep cleavage 
among Christian believers. The problem 
arising out of the relation of science to re- 
ligion is virtually disregarded. As collat- 
eral reading, however, setting forth a con- 
sistent liberal position it may be assigned 
with confidence that students will enjoy 
reading these pages and will receive lasting 
profit. Teachers dealing with religious 
problems of young people will want cer- 
tainly to have this book at hand. 

ArTHUR C. WICKENDEN. 

Miami University. 


Living the Christian Faith. By Epwin 
Ewart Ausrey. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1939. xi + 118 pages. 
$1.50. 

Professor Aubrey has long been known 
as one of the foremost exponents of the 
sociological and naturalistic approach to 
religious thought, an approach which 
after a long period of triumphant advance 
has recently been put on the defensive by 
a resurgence of the theology of revela- 
tion and redemption. In this small but 
penetrating volume, originally given as 
lectures at Eden Theological Seminary, 
he deals with these newer tendencies in 
a forthright fashion which cannot fail to 
be interesting and helpful to many who 
are perplexed by current winds of doc- 
trine. Professor Aubrey has neither ex- 
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perienced the sudden conversion from lib- 
eralism to neo-orthodoxy which a number 
of his contemporaries have recently con- 
fessed nor has he contented himself with 
reiterating the gospel according to 
Dewey. He appreciates what Reinhold 
Niebuhr calls the dimension of depth in 
human experience and shows an admira- 
ble balance and objectivity in assessing 
the ideas which it suggests. 

The book begins with a description of 
the present renaissance in theology, and 
this topic is followed by a strong plea to 
ministers and other religious leaders to 
become more interested in and more com- 
petent to deal with theological questions. 
The heart of the book is in the third 
chapter where the present issues are de- 
scribed in terms of five dilemmas or areas 
of tension. Finally, the author summar- 
izes the development of American theol- 
ogy with reference to the relationship be- 
tween its distinctive emphases and the so- 
cial setting out of which they came and 
indicates the contribution which Ameri- 
ca might make to a new Christian syn- 
thesis. It seems to this reviewer that 
Professor Aubrey is a little too ready 
here to judge the truth of theological ideas 
by a rather arbitrary evaluation of their 
sociological relevance. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Aubrey will soon publish 
a constructive statement of his own posi- 
tion in the light of this critical survey of 
the present theological situation. 

Joun M. Moore 

Hamilton College 


Right and Wrong in an Age of Confusion. 


By Wittram P. Kinc. New York. 
The Abingdon Press, 1938. 246 pages. 
$2.00. 

Write Your Own Ten Commandments. By 
BERNARD EuGENE MELAND. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. 147 pages. 
$1.50. 

A “planned economy,” having the ex- 
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tremes of regulation attributed to it in 
the caricatures of its opponents, would 
have no place for two such books in the 
same year. Each has two parts; each 
analyzes the present moral confusion and 
gives reasons for it; each offers sugges- 
tions as to the way out. Yet each is a dis- 
tinctive work and makes a helpful contri- 
bution to thinking in such times as these. 


Dr. King’s book is the harder to analyze 
and describe. The Introduction gives 
quite an inadequate—yes, an almost false 
—idea of what is to follow in Chapter 
One, where there is a fine discussion of 
the case against traditional moralism. 
Throughout the volume there runs the 
refrain of the theme, “Unless we can find 
some moral principle, some absolute 
standard by which we are willing to be 
judged, then there is no relief from moral 
confusion.” At times he seems to be 
harking back to the traditional moralism 
which he says is inadequate—and then, 
with refreshing suddenness, he leaps far 
beyond its confines and delights the read- 
er with his crisp challenges to the ac- 
cepted patterns of thought. The problems 
of morality are approached in a care- 
fully constructed setting of the world as 
it is found to be by science and in the 
light of man’s mismanagement of his af- 
fairs. Morality is considered as a social 
concern in which the individual’s acts 
must be tested on a pragmatic basis (but 
without the pragmatist’s theoretic pre- 
suppositions). There is a ringing denun- 
ciation of materialism and nationalism as 
well as of personal immorality in the 
realm of sex. 


The first half of Right and Wrong is a 
discussion of the “factors that obscure 
the distinction between right and wrong” 
—tradition, knowledge without faith, 
wishful thinking, materialism and nation- 
alism. The remainder uf the book essays 
to be a guide out of the morass. In this 
are presented various indicators, all the 
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way from the Hebrew prophets and 
Jesus through Kant to John Haynes 
Holmes and C. F. Andrews. There are 
many helpful ideas here and the book 
should prove its worth with many stu- 
dents and other young people to whom it 
is addressed. One feels that the obvious 
is stated succinctly and pungently. Con- 
ventional religionists will find the lan- 
guage to their liking, but the ideas may 
prove to be shocking. The book is packed 
with practical commonsense wisdom that 
will strike home with the unorthodox. 


Dr. Meland’s is the more original, and 

probably the more significant, work. 
*“Healthy pagans” among youth will read 
it with appreciation of the author’s posi- 
tion that they are not less moral, but more 
confused than their elders, for we are 
today “in an age without standards.” 
They will like his distinction between 
“the ancients . . . prescribing a pattern 
for all men” and current thought which 
is “convinced that conformity in ideals 
of conduct, as well as in other things, is 
deadening.” They, and their less pagan 
fellows, will find themselves intrigued by 
its suggestion conveyed in the title and 
developed at length in the text. “The 
purpose of writing one’s own command- 
ments is to sharpen the pattern of one’s 
own personality and to project with some 
precision the lines of growth or change 
whereby one may attain greater personal 
effectiveness and maturity.” 

Spiritual growth is the keynote of Me- 
land’s thought, and this means the fullest 
possible development of the whole being, 
in social as well as personal terms. His 
“ten commandments” are all stated posi- 
tively, without a “Thou shalt not” among 
them. They are practical and possible; 
they are appealing. They cover almost 
the full range of life, but this reviewer 
wishes that there had been included some- 
thing more specific in the nature of a sum- 
mons to spend these finely developed per- 
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sonalities in socially significant endeav- 
ors. Meland’s ninth “commandment” 
skirts this subject and misses a chance to 
focus youth’s attention on the trails being 
blazed by such men as Sam Franklin at 
the Delta Cooperative Farm, Powers Hap- 
good in labor circles and Jerry Voorhis 
in politics. 

Here are two books that are exception- 
ally well written. The former abounds in 
clear illustrations; the latter has a style 
that amounts to an almost chiseled beauty 
at times. It is doubtful whether any per- 
son whose doorstep is worn by youth or 
who seeks to guide them from behind pul- 
pit or lecture desk can afford to be with- 
out them. 

B. INGALLS 

Northfield Seminary 


A Testament of Faith. By P. G. S. Hop- 
wood. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. xiii + 215 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is an excellent, thoughtful, in the 
best sense popular philosophy of religion, 
the fourth book to appear in the “Great 
Issues of Life” Series edited by Rufus 
Jones. The latter quotes in his Intro- 
duction some words from near the close 
of the book which admirably express the 
gist of its message: “Religious experi- 
ence can stand on its own feet and look the 
universe in the face. It is no hybrid 
growth on the emotions, no beggar asking 
alms of the intellect, and no fungus on the 
healthy progress of the life urge. Reli- 
gious faith attests itself on the side of feel- 
ing, on the side of mind, and on the side 
of action. It gathers up these aspects of 
man’s personality and unifies them into 
one harmonious development” (vii and 
214). Hence, the title proposed by the 
editor, The Validity of Religious Experi- 
ence, describes, if not more accurately 
certainly much more clearly what the 
book really achieves. 
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Is religious experience relevant to real- 
ity? Is it auto-suggestion or the result 
of wishful thinking? When it functions, 
is there a response from the other end? 
Is its analogy in a real telephone or a toy 
one? Is it an illusion but with great val- 
ue for the human race, as some think? 
These and many other similar questions 
that open stimulating discussions filled 
with keen criticisms, wholesome argu- 
ment, and spiritual insight make up the 
book. Along with many a happy phrase 
are, here and there, some hearty wallops 
for a type of popularizer short on facts, 
and particularly for the “new psycholo- 
gists.” There is little that has not been 
said before. However, it is said not only 
well but also in such timely and thought- 
ful fashion as to prove very useful. 


But a few of these issues treated can be 
noticed here. Dr. Hopwood provides a 
good review of the theory of knowledge 
for the average reader, and refers to the 
literature from Kant to James, Dewey and 
Sorley. Many a college student believes 
the senses bring in knowledge but here 
Dawes Hicks is quoted: “Nor is it the 
ear that hears, but the mind is doing the 
hearing. The mind is no automatic reg- 
ister of facts presented by sense from the 
external world. It unifies, organizes, and 
interprets everything which enters 
through sense” (17). He discusses the role 
of mental constructions, space-time, 
change, and process in getting any notion 
of experience, and makes it clear there 
can be no experience without thought. 
And too, that this thought is never fur- 
nised with the experience. The author 
cites the capacity of the mind to discard 
the outmoded and inadequate, even when 


| counter to its preferences, as evidence it 


is to be trusted. Religious experience, he 
insists, is to be treated much as other ex- 
perience, and our deepest religious insights 
are to be trusted as we trust “our deepest 


insights in all fields” (150). 
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Refreshing criticism, under the theme 
of “Can We Gather Grapes of Thorns?” 
is given those who would explain the 
healthy and normal phases of the mental 
life by means of the abnormal. Too often 
psychology would explain health by dis- 
ease, and he cites an example or two of 
such “nonsense masquerading as knowl- 
edge” (49). “Whatever tends to promote 
the integration of personality has on it 
the stamp of reality’ (52) and “an ex- 
perience which disintegrates is not of real- 
ity. It is not of God” (59) seem to distin- 
guish between the real and the unreal by 
whether it works. When the former is 
replaced by the latter “peace and power 
are replaced by frustration and futility” 
(57). He is aware that the abnormal may 
bring integration and has an explanation 
for it (59) but one wonders if it is so sim- 
ple as that. However, he makes his point 
that “the neurosis theory breaks down on 
the significant fact that religious experi- 
ence in its true form brings integration 
and harmony, and releases resources of 
living energy which builds up the self” 
(58). To this neurosis view he directs a 
bit of sarcastic humor: Jesus “was so 
completely neurotic himself that he was 
able to restore those who were neurotic!” 

Some psychologists believe God is but a 
projection of the needs, hopes, and fears of 
man, that when men see God they see, per- 
haps, themselves. He has been pictured 
as a projection of sex love or the “Father- 
Complex.” God is “nothing but” a pro- 
duct of human fantasy. Dr. Hopwood might 
have paid his respects to the “nothing but” 
fallacy but devoted his attention to what the 
critics more consciously had in mind. God 
is only a mental construct! But why deny 
it? So it is with all experience, he reasons, 
“for projection covers the whole field of 
life” (40). The important question is, does 
the projection hit anything as it is pro- 
jected? That psychology cannot answer. It 
lifts a ghost it cannot lay. Similar in effect 
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and method is the discussion of several pages 
on anthropomorphism for which religion is 
often reproached. “The idea of the uni- 
verse as a gigantic machine is another pure 
anthropomorphism. Man projects onto the 
universe what he knows about a machine, 
but no one supposes that science is invalid 
because of this. It gets out of its depth 
because it does not push its anthropomor- 
phisms far enough, for it has yet to discover 
a machine that designed itself, runs itself, 
stokes itself, renews spare parts when 
needed, and never has to stop that repairs 
may be made” (200). 

What is the ultimate validity? Fruits? 
No, attractive as this is. “The mistake of 
the pragmatic school is to suppose that the 
will is the only ground of validity, whereas 
it provides only one pathway to reality.” 
He sees the need these pragmatic tests have 
of the rational. It is the need of a religious 
belief like that of immortality which seems 
highly useful to some while quite useless 
to others (169). The ultimate test is in the 
personal, the non-physical even more than 
the physical. If the scientist analyses the 
brain into atoms, on whose nature he no 
longer has anything but pointer readings, 
he gets no trace of thought. Where is it? 
Somewhere else than in a collocation of 
atoms. These he must see against a non- 
physical background, which has something 
in it that analyses the brain. “Without the 
thought background of which I am consci- 
ous I should never know that I had a 
brain” (181). The last chapter, particularly 
the last fifteen pages, is an argument for 
Personalism as a philosophy of religion. 
Implicitly, at least, that goes for much of 
the book. “Like life and religion, we can 
recognise personality but find it difficult to 
define. . . . Personality means the richest, 
the most definite and most progressive type 
of living unity we know” (201). 

This is a book that merits the careful 
reading of serious students of religion, 
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touching, as it does, many of the vital relig- 
ious issues of our day. 
IRWIN R. BEILER 
Allegheny College 


Christian Faith and Economic Change. By 
Hatrorp E, Luccocx. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1936. 208 pages. 
$2.00. 

“The seventeeth century sits down with 
the twentieth at an economic or diplomatic 
conference; and both are crowded out by 
the man of the old stone age.” Thus Doc- 
tor Luccock describes what the professorial 
mind calls lag. He continues with a bril- 
liant discussion of the problems peculiar to 
our technological age. These matters have 
been set forth more fully by others but also 
in many cases more obscurely. 

The current economic system in America 
is functioning badly. The fond hope of the 
idealistic Christian is that the teachings of 
Jesus offer the blueprint for a cooperative 
commonwealth. The author recalls that the 
advocates of monarchy, democracy, and 
philosophic anarchy have all claimed their 
system to be the political form of Christian- 
ity. The absurdity of these claims should 
be sufficient warning against identifying 
Christianity with any economic program. 
Consequently, in agreement with the best 
New Testament scholarship he denies that 
the teachings of Jesus demand a socialistic 
or any other kind of economic order. 

What the teachings of Jesus do offer is 
a gospel of love by which each generation 
of Christians should test the whole range 
of its social institutions. By this test con- 
temporary capitalism is found wanting. It 
glorifies selfishness, destroys personality, 
denies brotherhood, and makes inevitably for 
war. The adequate implementing of the 
gospel of love in our age demands the over- 
throw of capitalism by a peaceful and demo- 
cratic revolution. The economic realities of 
our time call for an order in which there 1s 
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social ownership and control of the prin- 


§ cipal means of production. 


The Church as an institution has many 
temptations to stand against this impera- 
tive transition. In doing so it is false to the 
genius of Christianity. There are vast re- 
sources for social change available in the 
Christian tradition. These sections alone 
make this book excellent for student read- 
ing. They will help dispel the too preva- 
lent idea that the Church is necessarily the 
ally of reaction. It is a pleasure to note 
that Christian Faith and Economic Change 
has already attained wide circulation. 

EuGENE S. TANNER 

University of Tulsa 


Essentials of Bible History. By ELMER W. 
K. Mould. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1939. xxvii + 678 
pages. $3.50. 

It is a pleasure to make reference again 
in these columns to Professor Mould’s book 
on biblical history, which was originally lith- 
oprinted and distributed privately under the 
title, 4 Basic Bible Course for College Stu- 
dents. As now published by Nelson’s, it 
is a substantial book of 678 pages, bound 
handsomely in blue, with gilt lettering. It is 
available both in a one volume and in a two 
volume edition, the first volume of the lat- 
ter dealing with the Old Testament material 
and the second with the New Testament. 

The book may be described as a labora- 
tory product. It has had the benefit of re- 
peated classroom use and student criticism. 
As the author states, “Any time any student 
said any point was not clear, or what was 
meant by this or that, it was a hint to me 
that I had not been lucid and I reworked 
the material involved.” The final product 
is a textbook which is a model of concise 
and clear statement. 

The book’s completeness justifies use of 
the term encyclopedic. Not only does the 
author give a thorough and readable account 
of the history, literature, and religion of the 
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Old and New Testaments, but a great va- 
riety of other material which has been found 
useful in the teaching of the course. There 
are introductory chapters dealing with “The 
Biblical World,” “The Peoples of the Bi- 
ble,” “Digging in Bible Lands,” and “The 
Culture of the Ancient Biblical World.” 
The last chapter of the book, called “The 
Completed Bible,” includes an account 
though brief of the more important trans- 
lations. Every book of the Bible and the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha receives 
separate treatment. 

By a system of starred passages care is 
taken that students read the Bible itself 
and not merely about the Bible. Professor 
Mould explains, “Where Bible passages are 
indicated, especially starred passages, the 
student is supposed to turn at once to those 
Bible passages and read them, and if he 
does, he can continue with my book under- 
standingly; if he doesn’t, he won’t know 
what it is about; and when he has gone 
through the process, it is the Bible he will 
know and not the textbook.” 

A number of valuable teaching aids will 
be found in this textbook. There is a list 
of literary types in the Bible with page ref- 
erences to passages in the book where these 
are discussed ; a glossary of technical terms ; 
a list of useful books called “The Book- 
shelf ;” a detailed chronological chart; a 
list of “Epochs of Biblical History,” or de- 
cisive turning-points ; and a generous num- 
ber of maps. 

We predict that this book will be widely 
used. So far as we know it is the best text- 
book in the field of biblical history. 

Cart E, PurintTon 

Adelphi College 


The Legends of the Jews. By Louis G1nz- 
BERG. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. Seven 
volumes. Vol. I, xviii + 424 pages, 
1909; $2.00. Vol. II, viii + 375 pages, 
1910; $2.00. Vol. III, x + 481 pages, 
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1911 ; $2.00. Vol. IV, vii + 448 pages. 

1913; $2.00. Vol. V, xi + 446 pages, 

1925 ; $3.00. Vol. VI, 490 pages, 1928; 
$3.00. Vol. VII, ix + 612 pages, 1938; 
$3.00. The complete set: $15.00. 

The recent appearance of the last volume, 
containing the comprehensive alphabetical 
index and the list of all passages cited, 
brings to completion, except for the tech- 
nical excursuses and the bibliography, the 
great work of Ginzberg on the Jewish leg- 
ends concerning Old Testament events and 
characters. This seventh volume, prepared 
with great diligence by Boaz Cohen, not 
only facilitates immensely the use of the 
the Halakah was a juristic interpretation 
of the Scriptures, intended to provide the 
Jews with a valid norm for their daily con- 
duct, the Haggadah consisted mainly of sto- 
ries (fables, fairy-tales, folk-lore, proverbs, 
legends, etc.) which had the double pur- 
pose of teaching moral and religious truths 
and, through entertaining tales, of keeping 
alive the love for the Scriptures and the 
interest in the past history of the Jews. 
From the vast and scattered mass of hagga- 
dic material, Ginzberg has selected all the 
stories that concern biblical events and char- 
acters, omitting the rest. Thus neither Ginz- 
berg, who limits himself to biblical Hagga- 
dah, nor W. Bacher (Die Agada der Tan- 
naiten. Vol. I, 2nd edit., 1903; Vol. II, 1890. 
work, but reveals the incredible wealth of 
materials and the astonishing variety of 
sources made available by Professor Ginz- 
berg. 

Although the earlier volumes have been 
familiar aids to students of the Bible and of 
Judaism for years, it seems appropriate, in 
view of their outstanding merits and impor- 
tance, to describe them briefly. 

The task that Professor Ginzberg has car- 
ried to completion with incredible thorough- 
ness was first of all to collect, sift critically, 
and present attractively all the Haggadah 
on the Old Testament: from the Creation 
to Jacob (Vol. I), from Joseph to the Exo- 
dus (Vol. II), on Moses in the wilderness 
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(Vol. III), and from Joshua to Esther 
(Vol. IV); and secondly, in Vols. V and 
VI, to furnish the scholar with technical 
investigations on this vast material. While 
Die Agada der palastinensischen Amorier. 
3 vols., 1892-1899), who confines himself to 
the teachings of the individual masters and 
was prevented by death from collecting the 
anonymous Haggadah, has produced a 
complete corpus of the Haggadah. Through 
their difference in method and classification, 
however, the two scholars complement one 
another and furnish the most complete con- 
spectus of the Haggadah now available. 
Ginzberg has also published a number of 
monographs (in German) on the Haggadah 
in the Quaestiones of Pseudo-Jerome (Dis- 
sertation, 1899), in the Church Fathers, 
and in the apocryphal literature (1808- 
1900, 1927, 1929). 

It is the outstanding merit of Ginzsberg 
that he has diligently searched the Apoc- 
rypha, the Pseudepigrapha, the writings of 
Hellenistic Jews, the whole Rabbinical lit- 
erature, including forgotten and obscure 
writings (from the second to the fourteenth 
centuries), the Church Fathers, and Arabic 
literature, for all traces of biblical Hagga- 
dah; and that out of all this scattered mate- 
rial he has created, in English paraphrase 
(Vols. I-IV), a fascinating collection of 
stories, incredibly varied in character and 
contents, ranging in scope from the mys- 
teries of the seven heavens and the seven 
earths, of angels and demons, to the riddles 
of the Queen of Sheba, the fables about 
mythical birds and animals, and the amus- 
ing adventures of biblical characters. After 
having offered this first class entertainment 
to the general reader, Ginzberg in Vols. V 
and VI invites the scholar into his own sanc- 
tum, disclosing to him the treasures of an 
erudition that is unbelievably comprehen- 
sive and accurate. The biblical student will 
find here, for instance, the pertinent refer- 
ences on the identification of the Golden 
Calf with the Apis bull (VI, 52), on Levi- 
athan’s derivation from Babylonia (V, 41, 
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43-46 311f), on the alleged Indian origin 
of the judgment of Solomon (denied by 
Ginzberg, V, 284), etc. The sidelights on 
the Septuagint are worthy of notice: the 
jealousy of the serpent in Eden (Gen. 2:24 
LXX, cf. John 8:44; V, 94), the apocryphal 
ends of Job (V, 381, 387) and of Joshua 
IV, 17; VI, 180), the additions in I Kings 
12:24 (VI, 304f), 18:10 (VI, 310), and 
in Esther (VI, 452ff), etc. Of particular 
interest is the Haggadah in Josephus, in 
Philo, in the New Testament, although 
for the latter we have now the massive com- 
mentary of Strack and Billerbeck, and in the 
Church Fathers. The Haggadah preserves 
echoes of polemics against the New Testa- 
ment (cf. e.g. V, 219 226f; VI, 34 45 421), 
and of Christian polemics against the Hag- 
gadah itself (e. g. V, 3 69 I56f 224 305; 
VI, 93 133 291 293 351). 

In this monumental work Professor 
Ginsberg proves that he is not only one 
of the most eminent scholars, but also a 
man of unusually fine literary taste. His 
great work is both a credit to American 
scholarship and a model worthy of emula- 
tion. 

RoBert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of 
Jesus. By Amos Niven Wiper. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. xiv 


+ 253 pages. $2.50. 

Not a few interpreters, if writing on this 
topic, would change the “and” to “or” in 
the title of the book. To such, the two do 
not go together, ethics and eschatology, and 
liking the ethics, they prefer to believe that 
the eschatology was read into the mind 
of Jesus by the early Christian community. 

Prof. Wilder contends that it is not a 
question of “either—or,” but of “both— 
and.” Both ethics and eschatology are pres- 
ent basically in the teaching of Jesus, and 
tach is essential to the other. The eschatol- 
ogy is vitally related to the ethics as sanc- 
tion and it also controls the differentia, 
or content, of the ethics. 
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The first three chapters constitute an “In- 
troduction.” The opening chapter on “The 
Nature of Jewish Eschatology” is a first- 
rate analysis. “Eschatology is myth. But 
whereas most myth represents the unknown 
past and gives a symbolic picture of un- 
known origins, eschatology is that form of 
myth which represents the unknown fu- 
ture.” Apocalyptic, when literally con- 
strued, contains much fantastic and bizarre 
imagery, but Prof. Wilder argues that “it is 
a very real problem to know just what they 
really expected when they used apocalyptic 
imagery. . . . No doubt we take them too 
literally and ignore the poetical mentality 
of the race and the age. On the other hand 
we make a mistake if we think of them as 
merely symbol and poetry as a modern 
world would understand these.” Far from 
expressing a defeatist attitude toward life 
and social problems, “the true apocalyp- 
tists whose aim was the vindication of good 
irrespective of Israel, did not renounce 
effort, but multiplied it in sacrifice and mar- 
tyrdom.” While “ethics was inextricably 
implied in the best apocalyptic,” there is a 
contrast between an ethical and a non-ethi- 
cal apocalyptic,” so that the eschatology of 
Jesus stands in contrast to the inferior 
eschatology of many of his contempo- 
raries. The essential inspiration of the 
eschatology of Jesus and of Jewish es- 
chatology at its best was “the appeal 
of the ethical consciousness against things 
as they are, and the incontrovertible assur- 
ance of faith that God will act.” 


Prof. Wilder holds that the eschatology 
of Jesus comprises both historical.and trans- 
cendental elements. Jesus did teach a pres- 
ent aspect of the Kingdom; “he saw a 
world-process under way and moving 
toward its climax, and called on men to rec- 
ognize it and to commit themselves to it.” 


Part I of the book presents “Eschatology 
and the Sanction of Ethics,” in four chap- 
ters. By sanction is meant “any objective 
consideration, tacit or expressed, that en- 
forces a moral imperative ;” not reward or 
penalty only, but any element of fact or 
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truth “to which the assent of the hearer 
is invited,” or any type of authority “that 
would weigh in prompting obedience.” A 
chapter on “Eschatology as sanction of the 
Call” presents the view that “the nearness 
of the Kingdom, conceived both in its threat- 
ening and promising aspects, was stressed 
by Jesus as a motive and sanction for re- 
pentance; and that, vice versa, repentance 
was thought of as in some way a factor in 
the hastening of the Kingdom, here thought 
of in its aspect of blessing.” The longest 
chapter in the book is on “Sanctions of Re- 
ward and Penalty,” and the view presented 
is that “the notion of reward and a frank 
appeal to it is present in Jesus’ teaching and 
is even fundamental to it.” In such sanc- 
tions the appeal is to self-interest, but they 
are only one type of sanction. The other 
type comprises the “Fundamental Sanc- 
tions,” to which a chapter is devoted; here 
Jesus “was appealing to the God-conscious- 
moral nature of his hearers, and he was 
stimulating that God-consciousness by every 
means possible, by his own authority, by 
appeal to the Scriptures, and by whatever 
illuminated the true nature of God.” The 
nature of God is the essential sanction for 
righteousness, though the dominant sanction 
is the nearness of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
viewed both as promise and as menace. 
Part II discusses “Eschatology and the 
Differentia of the Ethics,” in three chap- 
ters. The discussion of “The Messianic 
Times” sets forth the view that “the escha- 
tology taught by Jesus includes elements 
anterior to the parousia and Judgment,” 
i. e., that Jesus “interpreted the phenomena 
of his day as evidence of the expected time 
of salvation, as part of the eschatological 
program in the larger sense.” A new situa- 
tion arose with the presence of the Baptist 
and Jesus, and the ethics determined by this 
new situation was an “ethics of the time of 
salvation or new-covenant ethics,” rather 
than interim ethics. This new ethics car- 
ries with it discipleship to Jesus, for “Jesus 
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identifies himself closely with the coming 
Kingdom so that its meaning is represented 
in his person.” Jesus was not merely the 
proclaimer of the Kingdom, but its bearer, 
as most clearly disclosed in his Passion. 
“Only by his life and death are its motives 
fully declared and embodied in a social con- 
text, and Jesus himself perceived this and 
testified to it, if only by hint and parable.” 

A selected bibliography is given. Among 
the authors cited, those to whom Prof. Wil- 
der gives most attention throughout his 
book are Windisch, Sevenster, Bultmann, 
and Bacon. The literary style of the book 
is determined by the fact that it is a re- 
working of his doctoral dissertation. 

Too many writers fail to make a nice 
distinction between apocalyptic and escha- 
tology, and this author does not escape that 
criticism. The two terms cannot be used 
interchangeably as though they were exact 
synonyms. Eschatology is a _ phase of 
apocalyptic. Apocalyptic is the broader and 
more inclusive term; it includes a doctrine 
of the past (a philosophy of history, if you 
please), as well as a doctrine of the future 
(eschatology). What was the apocalyptic 
view of past history? What was it that 
“came to pass in the days of Noah;... 
likewise in the days of Lot?” One thing 
that happened was that there was a right- 
eous remnant which survived God’s irrup- 
tion into history on those catastrophic occa- 
sions. “Even so shall it be also in the days 
of the Son of man;” i. e., there will be a 
righteous remnant then. This reviewer was 
astonished not to find the doctrine of the 
holy remnant even mentioned in Prof. Wil- 
der’s book, for it is so basic to Jesus’ world- 
view, to his sense of mission and to the 
purpose of discipleship. The preparation of 
a righteous remnant ready for the time of 
the Parousia, which after the Parousia God 
could use as the nucleus of the eschatologi- 
cal Kingdom, perhaps is what is meant by 
such an expression as realized eschatology, 
or the proleptic Kingdom, or the King- 
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dom as present, or the present as part of 
the eschatological times, but the term rem- 
nant is a term Jesus would have been more 
likely to have picked out of Jewish thought 
to express what he meant. The doctrine 
of the remnant certainly appears to be im- 
plied in the saying attributed to Jesus: 
“Fear not, little flock; for it is your Fath- 
er’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” 
Eimer W. K. 
Elmira College 


The Religion of the New Testament. By 
Ernest Parsons. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 278 
pages. $2.50. 

Professor Parsons has made a valuable 
contribution to New Testament study by 
his scholarly, careful and stimulating pre- 
sentation of the characteristic religious ideas 
exhibited by various New Testament per- 
sonalities and documents. While “intended 


primarily for ministers and laymen” the 
book is eminently worthy of the serious 
attention of the professional student, teach- 


et, or scholar. One suspects that the book 
will find its most sympathetic reception 
among the latter group. 

The New Testament is here interpreted 
in the light of the varieties of religion it 
reveals. Of these varieties the author dis- 
tinguishes and discusses the religion of 
Jesus, of pre-Pauline Christians, Paul, the 
“preservers and recorders and editors of 
the Christian tradition which forms our 
first three Gospels,” the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the: Apocalypse, the Fourth Gospel, 


and the “remaining documents.” Instead of: 


harmonizing the New Testament teaching 
on Christology, soteriology, ecclesiology, 
ttc, he views the teachings of the various 
persons and sections separately, relating 
tach to the socio-historical process rather 
than to a central and unifying revelation. 
While disturbing to the conventional view 
of authority and infallibility “there is surely 
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gain in the apprehension of Christianity 

. as a vital religious movement in which 
devoted men were asking questions and 
solving problems, interpreting facts of his- 
tory and experience, and always seeking re- 
demption and salvation.” 

Without implying a lack of value or sug- 
gestiveness in the rest of the book, the at- 
tention of the reader will no doubt be more 
fully arrested by the discussion of the reli- 
gion of Jesus, of pre-Pauline Christians, of 
Paul, and of the Synoptic Gospels. Here 
the critical problems seem to be more num- 
erous. Though Dr. Parsons has handled his 
material with skill and scholarly care some 
of his conclusions will not be passed over 
without question by his readers. For ex- 
ample, his suggestion that at an ordinary 
meal preceding the passover Jesus indicated 
his expectation of the coming of the King- 
dom before the impending passover (Luke 
22:14-18) will not go unchallenged. While 
his arguments are generally well supported 
he occasionally introduces as evidence ma- 
terial that does not seem strictly germane 
to the point at issue. Hence when he argues 
from the story of the prodigal son that 
Jesus’ view of salvation contained no trans- 
actional element, he may be right as to his 
conclusion without being correct in the 
implied assumption that Jesus used the 
prodigal son to illustrate a theory of re- 
demption. Again, his contention that the 
Lord’s Supper was not a memorial until 
Paul gave the Corinthians a formula and 
made the common meal a memorial of the 
Lord’s death requires a different interpre- 
tation of I Cor. 11:23 than that generally 
held. 

The Christian development started with 
the religion of Jesus which was essentially 
the religion of Judaism from which he se- 
lected and emphasized the best, but “it 
would seem very doubtful that Jesus ever 
referred to himself as the Messiah... . 
‘Prophet’ the people called him; prophet he 
was and what a prophet” (p. 52). The 
death of Jesus and the resurrection faith of 
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the disciples led to a reinterpretation of the 
significance of Jesus by pre-Pauline Chris- 
tians as the essentially transcendental Jew- 
ish Messiah. To this Paul added the attri- 
bute of pre-existence. Moreover, Paul’s 
primary interest in redemption led him to 
view the death of Jesus in substitutionary 
terms. Paul differed from Jesus in his 
soteriology, his view of man and his ap- 
proach to God, in his mysticism and sacra- 
mentalism. Nevertheless, Christianity has 
laid chief emphasis upon these Pauline dif- 
ferences giving rise to the view of some that 
Paul, rather than Jesus, was the founder of 
Christianity as we know it. 


The religion of the Synoptic Gospels is 
distinguished from the religion of Jesus in 
the main by “an interpretation of the per- 
son and function of Jesus in terms of trans- 
cendental messianism with steady effort to 
show that his earthly activity was also mes- 
sianic in character” by “an interpretation 
of the death of Jesus in terms of divine pur- 
pose and sacrificial atonement,” by “an at- 
tempt to find in Jesus authority for the 
church and its functions,” and by “an adap- 
tation of the accepted eschatology to meet 
the problem of delay without impairing the 
necessary urge of imminence” (p. 139). 

It is impossible to do justice to the qual- 
ity or point of view of so careful a work 
within the necessary limits of such a brief 
review. Many of the results of Dr. Par- 
son’s study have been or will be accepted 
by all who accept the major contributions 
of New Testament criticism. That there 
is development in religious ideas of the first 
century is undoubtedly true, but whether 
this development is wholly or mainly away 
from the essential and primal truth of the 
religion of Jesus or whether it is, to some 
extent at least, in the direction of a fuller 
appreciation and deeper insight is one of 
the fundamental problems upon which 
schools of interpretation divide. The socio- 
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historical method, followed to its logical 
conclusion, rather easily leads to the hypo- 
thesis that the Christ of experience is large- 
ly, if not wholly, the idealization of the 
prophet of Nazareth. But whether this 
method alone is able adequately to interpret 
the greatest figure of history is a funda- 
mental problem. 

While recognizing the valuable contribu- 
tion which this method of investigation has 
made and can make to our study of Chris- 
tianity it seems possible to apply it too rigid- 
ly and by it tu deduce conclusions that prove 
too much. For example, can a strictly 
chronological scheme of theological develop- 
ment be erected on the distinction between 
the so-called pre-Pauline and Pauline per- 
iods ? How long was the pre-Pauline period? 
Is it not as likely that two types of ideas 
could have existed concurrently or inde- 
pendently as that one grew out of or into 
the other? Moreover it seems to me that 
there is a sort of psychological fallacy in 
arguing for an “inevitability” in the devel- 
opment of an interpretation of Jesus from a 
post-resurrection conviction of transcenden- 
tal messiahship to an “unavoidable corrol- 
ary of his pre-existence,” then to a convic- 
tion that, as a result of the foregoing, “his 
earthly career ... must have been mes- 
sianic.” (p. 124). If one is not too unal- 
terably committed to the critical assump- 
tions of the “social history” school he can 
see that there is no logical or psychological 
barrier to reversing the above order of 
thought. Neither is there any historical 
impossibility involved in such reasoning. 

Nevertheless we are sure that these ques- 
tions are not “news” to the author. The 
reader of this review is urged to read the 
book which will reward him with interest- 
ing and valuable points of view and the 
stimulation of his own critical thinking. 


RayMONnD R. BREWER 
James Millikan University 
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The Message of Jesus Christ. The Tradi- 
tion of the Early Christian Communi- 
ties. By Martin Dipetius. Trans- 
lated into English by Frederick C. 
Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1939. xx -+ 187 pages. $2.00. 


It is a great tribute to the work of Pro- 
fessor Dibelius that his books are now ap- 
pearing regularly in English translations. 
This volume is the fourth so to appear 
since 1935. Alert scholars, however, were 
presenting the newer research in their 
classes for a considerable time before 
these translations. The reviewer was in- 
troduced to Professor Dibelius through 
the assignment for class report of the pio- 
neer work, Die Formgeschichte des Evan- 
geliums, the ancestor of the important From 
Tradition to Gospel, in a course on the 
Synoptic Problem in the University of Chi- 
cago about a decade ago. 

Now after twenty years of working 
with the problem of what lies behind even 
our earliest gospels, Professor Dibelius 
gives usa volume that is both simple and 
effective. Two-thirds of it is given over 
to reproduction of the actual material 
from the New Testament, chiefly from 
the gospels, under such headings as Early 
Christian Preaching, The Old Stories, 
Parables, Sayings, The Great Miracle 
Tales, Legends. The remaining third 
contains brief chapters on the same titles, 
the clearest and simplest exposition avail- 
able of the types of gospel tradition. 
Form-criticism comes alive in both sec- 
tions of this fascinating little volume. It 
is certainly the volume for the person 
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with even a mild interest in this current 
method of gospel research. 

Another major contribution which this 
book is prepared to make is that of furn- 
ishing a useful supplement to certain well 
known introductions to the literature of 
the New Testament whose major weak- 
ness is the complete ignoring of Form 
criticism, a dubious procedure, it would 
seem, in the light of the work done from 
1919-1935 in this area of gospel research. 
This particular volume, thanks in part to 
the excellent translation, is not beyond 
the capacity of college undergraduates to 
grasp. The teacher will find it distinctly 
helpful in handling the problems of mira- 
cle and legend in the gospels. 

A generation ago scholars painstaking- 
ly sought to assemble the passages that be- 
longed to “Q”; more than one volume has 
been named The Sayings of Jesus; students 
were introduced to certain parts of the 
gospel material under the terminology of 
“doubly attested” sayings, etc. Those 
collections were much more extensive 
than that which Professor Dibelius de- 
fines as the oldest tradition, but it can 
hardly be said that they were more sig- 
nificant by reason of this greater extent. 

Teachers of the New Testament should 
feel particularly grateful that Professor 
Grant has the kindly habit of making 
translations of significant German books 
for the use of his students. . The review- 
er’s formal student days are over without 
her once having had the boon of a profes- 
sor of like habits. 

Mary E. AnprEws 

Goucher College 
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The Nature of Religious Knowledge. By THE 
Rev. Norman MacLeisp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. ix + 164 
pages. $2.25. 

The Professor-elect of Systematic Theology in 
Ormond College, University of Melbourne, has 
written an account of religious knowledge which 
is based on sound psychological, philosophical, and 
historical knowledge. Professor MacLeish, a pu- 
pil of Professor G. F. Stout, believes that religion 
can and should be investigated by the same rational 
methods as commend themselves to the scientist 
and the philosopher. 

This little book develops a theory of religious 
judgment in the light of the contributions of 
Descartes, Schleiermacher, Jung, and Otto. He 
then develops an account of objective religious 
knowledge, based largely on the history of the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Christian religions. 

The book contains no especially novel ideas, and 
can hardly be said to advance religious thought. 
Lack of a systematic account of Kant and of any 
treatment of Hegel is evidence of its rather sketchy 
and selective character. Yet it is an honest and 
informing piece of work, arriving at conservative 
conclusions. As such, it is desirable to add to the 
undergraduate reference shelf in philosophy of 
religion, although the scholar will fail to learn 
much from it and will find it especially defective 
in the treatment of live contemporary issues. 

EpcGAr SHEFFIELD BrRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Christians in An UnChristian Society. By Ernest 
Fremont Tittte. New York: Association 
Press, 1939. 62 pages. $.50. 

This is the eighth volume in the Hazen series and 
holds its own with preceding contributions. In 
the first chapter, Dr. Tittle affirms that the purpose 
of God in history is not merely to save individuals 
from the world, but the salvation of the world it- 
self, “the world, that is, of political institutions, 
social customs, and economic practices” (p. 4). 
The second chapter describes the kind of a world 
which would conform to the purpose of God. For 
this we have no blueprint, but we may be sure that 
what it calls for “is the very utmost which, in a 
given historical situation, a Christlike love is able 
to achieve” (p. 18). In Chapter III, the author 
shows how “The Christian Revolution” differs 


from classical revolution in three respects: (1) 
in respect to the values it seeks to promote; (2) 
in respect of the importance it attaches to the need 
of change not only in society but in the hearts of 
men; (3) in respect of the means which it em- 
ploys to achieve its ends. Chapter IV describes 
different historical attitudes taken by Christians 
toward the world and evaluates these positions for 
our own day. A concise and stimulating presen- 
tation of the bearing of Christianity upon con- 
temporary problems. 
Cart E. Purinton 
Adelphi College 


Free Men. By Lynn Harotp Hovucn. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1939. 240 pages. 
$2.00 

These twelve chapters constitute the third ser- 
ies of Forest Essays. The writing is vigorous, 
artful, and effective. To combine essays, lec- 
tures, book reviews, and sermons, in one even 
volume is not easy, and some of these chapters 
deserved more recasting. The author praises 

Dr. More for using understatement, but does not 

practice it himself. A few pet expressions and 

some words (such as tremendous, terrible, spa- 
cious) are overworked. There is an unconscious 
air of dogmatism and “propagandism” in spots 
which would go better in “essays” if toned down 
by some qualification. Some beautifully human- 
istic essays are pointed up at the end with a 
little religious discussion which might better 
have been omitted, or required to be more fully 
developed. (The humanism must always be kept 
safely subjected to religion.) We think the au- 
thor’s diagnostic power exceeds his gifts at pre- 
scription. He foresees that all the big social 
experiments (Communism, Fascism, The New 

Deal) will fail; and the “social gospel” and ethi- 

cal liberalism are tragically inadequate. Only 

heartfelt religion (orthodox, historic, and almost 

Barthian) will save the world. There is com- 

plete lack of implementation or practical pro- 

posals for having this Christian dynamic take 

effect among the many problems of today. A 

discussion of one of Professor Foerster’s books 

neglects to name the book and the title must 
be found in a booklist ten pages after. On 
page 157 the printing is jumbled. 

The content is substantial and provocative. It 
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is keen and interesting criticism of persons, pro- 
grams, and books, from the Christian point of 
view. Two main essays deal with Man, two 
with the Church, three with God and theology, 
one with Radhakrishnan’s philosophy, one with 
Books, and so on. The book hardly does philo- 
sophical or theological subsoiling. It is a staunch 
presentation of humanistic “evangelicalism.” The 
volume will sustain, if not enhance, its author’s 
reputation. The main drift is unmistakable. 
Dean Hough approvingly quotes, “A religion 
whose center is man and not God is never a 
strong one.” And he then says, “We simply must 
find a transcendent God if we are to be saved 
from the last tragedy of the introvert—the idol- 
atry of humanity bowing down before itself... 
The belief in the divine sovereignity is the last 
refuge intellectually, morally, socially and spirit- 
ually between ourselves and the abyss.” 
Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


The Defense of Galileo (of Thomas Campanella). 
Translated and Edited by Grant McCo.tey. 
Northampton, Mass.: Department of History 
of Smith College, 1937. xliv + 93 pages. .75. 

The number of good students who do not read 
Latin with ease is increasing. As a consequence, 
their research into a large area of important source 
material is seriously restricted by a lack of trans- 
lations. Of late years, we have had more and 
more early historical and literary manuscripts 
translated into English, with useful documentation, 
and published in inexpensive volumes. For the 
first time, Thomas Campanella’s famous treatise, 
The Defense of Galileo, has been translated and 
edited with an extremely serviceable introduction 
and with liberal explanatory notes and references. 
The book is published in the well-known Smith 
College Studies in History. 

This book presents a number of facts of out- 
standing interest. (1) There is a recognition of 
the importance of Campanella as a scientist. For 
example, his advocacy of the method of observa- 
tion and experimentation preceded that of Francis 
Bacon, although the latter has received a great deal 
of credit. (2) The Scriptures were used authori- 
tatively in the interpretation of the universe. Even 
great scientists, such as Tycho Brahe, were will- 
ing to use the views expressed in the Bible as an 
argument against the new science: (3) There was 
the inevitable reaction and the question was soon 
raised as to whether the Scriptures could be au- 
thoritative in astronomy. “The ‘Defense’ is the 
most brilliant and daring of contemporary apolo- 
ties, but it followed the ‘Epistles’ of Foscarini 
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and Galileo in placing the demonstration of science 
above the words of Scripture and the conclusions 
of the Fathers.” (p. xxviii). (4) There is also an 
interesting discussion of the appeal to sensory per- 
ception as a test of truth. 

For any one who likes to lose himself in an aca- 
demic discussion, this book will bring to life 
again names and causes which once involved all 
scholarly minds. 

Date H. Moore 

Lafayette College 


The Light of the Bible. By Vernon F. Storr. 
New York and London: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 126 pages. 

There are still thousands of people who have 
lost the Bible and failed to rediscover it as an 
old friend with a new message. But the return 
to the Bible has begun and many people are find- 
ing out that the research work done by the schol- 
ars has made this library of books greater and 
more inspiring than ever. 

The author of “The Light of the Bible” deals 
directly and simply with such questions as the neg- 
lect of the Bible, its rediscovery as a new book, 
what the Old and New Testaments contain and 
what the authors were trying to accomplish; the 
prophets and their message; and some of the 
famous stories. He does so with sensitiveness and 
imagination and his little book on this big sub- 
ject contains new insights which will prove sug- 
gestive to many a reader. The chapter on “The 
Byways of the Bible” in which the author shows 
that this old book is full of delightful surprises 
will be especially interesting to those who have 
followed only the beaten path in their reading 
and their study. 

A. GraHAM BALDWIN 

Phillips Academy 

Andover, Massachusetts 


The Book of a Thousand Tongues. Being Some 
Account of the Translation and Publication of 

All or Part of The Holy Scriptures into More 
Than a Thousand Languages and Dialects 
with over 1100 Examples from the Text. 
Edited by Eric M. North, General Secretary 

of the American Bible Society. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. 386 pages. $2.50. 
Two years ago the total number of languages 
and dialects into which the Bible or parts of the 
Bible had been translated was reported as 978. 
The present volume lists 1018 and gives examples 
of the text in every case, together with a brief 
description of the number of people using the 
language, where they live, and when the transla- 
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tion was published. Together with the “Exhibit 
of Languages” are reproduced photographs of 
racial types mdking use of the translations. The 
introductory pages discuss the history and signifi- 
cance of this tremendous task of translation. 
Special articles dealing with forty-one versions are 
also found in this volume. This is an interesting 
and valuable addition to the literature about the 
Bible. 
Cart E. Purinton 
Adelphi College 


Essentiais of Biblical Hebrew. By Kyte M. 
Yates. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938. xiv + 219 pages. $2.50. 

The study of Hebrew, and even of Greek, has 
been on the decline in American colleges and sem- 
inaries during the last half-century, in spite of the 
fact that a knowledge of Hebrew is essential not 
only for the investigation of the Old Testament, 
but even for a real appreciation of its literary 
beauty and religious teaching. The main reason 
for this prevailing lack of interest in Hebrew 
studies is the instinctive dread of students, usually 
utterly at sea in philological matters, before a 
language supposedly too difficult to be mastered by 
pupils of average ability. In reality Hebrew is 
extremely simple in structure and limited in vo- 
cabulary—mere child’s play in comparison with 
Greek or English. The appearance of this ele- 
mentary manual for the study of Hebrew is to be 
welcomed: first of all because it will convince the 
timid, if they peruse it, that the difficulties of He- 
brew are to a great extent imaginary; and then 
because it will make the road of the intrepid bud- 
ding Hebraists extremely smooth and fairly pleas- 
ant. 

From his experience of sixteen years in teach- 
ing Hebrew to classes of more than one hundred 
students, Professor Yates, of The Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, has developed a simpli- 
fied method of instruction that reduces the diffi- 
culties of the students to a minimum. Eliminating 
whatever seems to him unessential and reducing 
linguistic phenomena to their simplest form, the 
author covers the morphology and fundamental 
vocabulary in 44 lessons, each provided with exer- 
cises (including the Prologue of John in Hebrew), 
and the syntax of the verb in 30 pages. The book 
also contains glossaries, word lists, and verbal 
paradigms. 

Since this volume obviously fulfils its purpose 
as a painless introduction to the reading of the 
easy parts of the Hebrew Old Testament, it may 
seem ungracious to offer some criticisms. A slightly 
fuller and more systematic treatment of phonetics 
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seems desirable as a key to the understanding of 
the conjugation of “weak” verbs; the two pro- 
nunciations of the consonants bgdkpt could have 
been indicated by the correct terms “stops” and 
“fricatives,” rather than with the vague expressions 
“hard” and “soft” pronunciation; the aleph is the 
glottal stop, not “a scarcely audible breathing from 
the lungs.” The declension of nouns, presented 
without distinguishing their various classes, is con- 
fusing: why not tell the students that there are 
nouns with one vowel (a, i, or «) or “segolates,” 
with two (either or both of which may be varia- 
ble), and with three vowels in the root? 

In spite of such minor defects, that a good 
teacher can easily remedy in the class-room, the 
volume is to be warmly recommended for begin- 
ners’ classes in Hebrew; aside from its sound 
method and simplicity, its modest price will make 
it attractive to the students. 

Rosert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


Die Griechisch-Arabische Evangelien-Ueberseizung 
(Vat. Borg, ar. 95 und Ber. orient, oct. 1108), 
By Bernhard Levin. Uppsala: Almquist & 
Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.-B., 1938. 240 pages. 

This dissertation deals with two manuscripts of 
an Arabic translation of the gospels probably made 
in pre-Islamic times, in a Greek-Arabic ecclesi- 
astical environment in which Syriac elements were 
also present. The probability is explored that the 
Arabic translation gives valuable testimony to 
earlier Syriac readings which in turn throw some 
light on the problem of the Caesarean text. The 
section “Zur Technik der Uebersetzung” presents 
an interesting account of the relation between 
Greek and Arabic. 

In addition to the treatment of the usual topics 
connected with manuscript study, the author pre- 
sents the Arabic text of Matthew and Mark, and 
a German translation of Matthew, with text-crit- 
ical commentary. 

F. W. Grnerica 

Albright College 


Numbers with Commentary. By Jutrus H. 
Greenstone, Pu. D., L. H. D. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1939. xxxviii + 373 pages. $2.50. 

This is the third volume to be issued of a series 
of Jewish commentaries. Micah by Max Margolis 
was published in 1908. Then the work was inter- 
rupted in order that the Society might prepare 
a new translation and publish some preliminary 
studies. Now the work has been resumed and 
Deuteronomy by Joseph Reider appeared in 1937. 
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In this commentary the translation of the Jewish 
Publication Society is published in full in the up- 
per part of the page, and below there are com- 
ments on nearly every verse from a conservative 
point of view, with the addition of many interest- 
ing Rabbinical interpretations. The Introduction 
tells of the division into documents which is made 
by the critics, but also suggests that archaeological 
discoveries have opened up again the entire ques- 
tion of the institutions and modes of living of 
Israel, and caused a revision of views formerly 
held regarding the age of the sources of the text. 
The two points specifically mentioned are that 
writing was common in the age of Moses, and that 
the state of civilization of Israel and surrounding 
nations was much higher than formerly thought. 
hardly true. And taken together they have no 
But the latter point so far as it refers to Israel is 
great bearing upon source criticism. Some diffi- 
culties such as those in the story of the spies are 
either ignored entirely by the author or glossed 
over. In spite of its uncritical approach the book 
is an interesting and useful work for popular read- 
ing. The Christian scholar may find useful the 
explanations of Jewish religious institutions and 
their development in Jewish history. 
Expert C. LANE 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


The False Prophets of the Old Testament. Sum- 
mary of a Dissertation. By Epwarp F. Sisc- 


MAN. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America, 1939. vi + 95 pages. 
The problem discussed in this monograph is 
one of great importance in Old Testament studies : 
what are the criteria by which true prophets can 
be distinguished from false prophets (such as 
Zedekiah, I Ki. 22:11, or Hananiah, Jer. 28:1ff)? 
After examining the texts, tracing the origin of 
the false prophets to the “sons of the prophets” 
and the earlier ecstatics that date back even to 
the time of Moses (Num. 11), he concludes that 
true prophets “had supernatural revelations” (p. 
76), whereas the oracles of the ordinary prophets 
have a natural explanation. The criteria by which 
God guarantees the genuineness of true prophecy are 
intrinsic (the truth and sublimity of the proph- 
et’s message) and extrinsic (miracles, predic- 
tions, and the sanctity of the prophet). 

The author is familiar with the vast literature 
on the subject and discusses the critical opinions 
at variance with his. He intended to deal with 
the subject historically, rather than apologetically, 
but does not always succeed in keeping the two 
Points of view sharply distinct. By recognizing 
“the supernatural character of the prophetic mis- 
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sion” (p. 23) he has left the realm of the facts 
that properly come under the scrutiny of the histo- 
rian and has entered the realm of philosophy and 
theology. From the historical and critical point 
of view this reviewer must entirely reject the 
conclusions of the author—even though they are 
attractive to him as articles of religious faith. 
Rosert H. PFEIrFer 
Harvard University 


A Diagram of Synoptic Relationships. By ALLAN 
Barr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939. $1.25. 

This is a chart, 27x40 inches, on linen, in four 
colors. Mark is in red, except the ending which 
is in white, and the non-reproduced passages 
which are in green. Matthew is printed twice. 
First, in relation to Mark, with Marcan matter in 
red; non-reproduced matter in white; teaching 
matter in blue; reproduced teaching matter in 
blue stripes; second, in relation to Luke, indi- 
cating common matter in blue, Luke, non-repro- 
duced matter in yellow; Marcan matter in red; 
matter in common with Matthew in blue; repro- 
duced teaching matter in blue stripes on yellow 
base. 

Lines connect parallels; and numerous other 
devices facilitate the visualizing of the relation- 
ships. It is bound to prove a great time-saver, 
and to stimulate the study of the synoptic problem. 
It reveals at one glance the relative size of the 
synoptics and the extent of peculiar and borrowed 
matter. It contains a five pages long survey of 
the synoptic problem. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


Saint John and the Synoptic Gospels. By P. 
GaARDNER-SMITH. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1938. xii + 100 pages. $1.25. 
Biblical criticism has often been furthered 
by scholars who boldly challenged accepted posi- 
tions. When, therefore, Gardner-Smith argues 
that the Fourth Gospel was written without knowl- 
edge of the Synoptics, he ought to be heard, even 
if there is general agreement to the contrary. 
With the ancient tradition that the author of 
Jn. was acquainted with all three Synoptics, a 
considerable number of scholars agree. Others 
hold that Mk. and Lk. were known and used. 
Even the most skeptical have concluded that at 
least Mk. was thus known. Gardner-Smith re- 
jects all such views. He asserts that the simi- 
larities between Jn. and Mk. are few in compari- 
son with the disagreements, and that there is noth- 
ing in Jn. which could not have been taken from 
oral tradition. His diagram showing the sources 
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of the gospels indicates that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel used three kinds of material: primi- 
tive apostolic tradition, “developed tradition” which 
was also used by Luke, and “tradition developed 
from allegories” which grew up in the Christian 
church. Non-apostolic authorship is implied by 
this hypothesis. 

If the Synoptics were not known and used, 
Gardner-Smith contends, a date for Jn. contempo- 
rary with Mk., in the seventh decade, and earlier 
than Mt. and Lk., is probable. It is argued that 
advanced thinking does not necessarily require 
a later date than Mk. 

The book reminds us how difficult it is to ob- 
tain final conclusions in critical study. However, 
I still feel that the witness of ancient tradition, 
the features reminiscent especially of Mk. and Lk., 
and the generally advanced outlook of Jn. favor 
the conclusion that the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel wrote towards the end of the first century and 
was acquainted with at least Mk. and Lk. 

Froyp V. Fison 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago 


By James Gor- 
The Macmillan 


The Problem of Following Jesus. 
pon Girkey. New York: 
Co., 1938. 127 pages. $1.50. 

This little book by one of America’s outstanding 
preachers contains a brief and accurate study and 
analysis of the fundamental teachings of Jesus as 
they appear in the first three Gospels. The book is 
a non-technical and direct presentation of the 
ideas that lie at the center of the Christian religion 
at its best. The author quotes many of the pas- 
sages which show Jesus’ ideas about God and 
man’s relationship to Him, the Kingdom of God, 
life after death, and the social and ethical prin- 
ciples upon which our common life should be 
based. This is followed by five chapters of dis- 
cussion on such vital problems as What it means 
to follow Jesus today; Are Jesus’ basic beliefs 
true? How can we apply Jesus’ rule of kindness 
to individuals and groups? The task confronting 
American Protestants today. 

This book offers an excellent body of material 
for study and discussion on the part of laymen 
who are really interested in understanding the 
mind and message of Jesus. 

A. GRAHAM BALDWIN 

Phillips Academy 

Andover, Massachusetts 


The Conversations of Jesus. By Frepertck KeEt- 
LAR StaMM, D. D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. 285 pages. $2.50. 

This is not a text-book, but rather a series of 
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expository addresses. Many of them were deliy- 
ered over the radio in the series known as “High- 
lights of the Bible.” Dr. Stamm is a preacher 
and possesses many of the qualities essential to 
success in the pulpit. He has imagination, an apti- 
tude for quotation and anecdote, courage to deal 
with unpalatable truths, sincerity in the discus- 
sion of problems such as the virgin birth and 
miracles. He knows and accepts the modern ap- 
proach to the Bible. He does not play to the 
gallery, but ministers to a cultivated congrega- 
tion and holds the respect of thoughtful hearers, 
The teacher of religion will find the volume use- 
ful for illustrative material. Ministers are likely 
to make wide use of it. 
JoHN GARDNER 
The Community Church, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


They Wrote on Clay. By Epwarp CHIERA. 
Edited by George G. Cameron. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. xv + 235 pages. 
$3.00. 

The life of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia is, in many of its phases, better known to 
scholars today than similar phases of life in more 
recent periods,—for example, in mediaeval Europe. 
The reason for this is very simple: the Mesopo- 
tamians wrote on indestructible clay tablets which 
are now being made to yield their secrets. 

This fascinating volume is said to be an “en- 
largement” of a talk once given by the author to 
a group of museum visitors who, after looking in 
leisurely fashion at the large monuments in the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
wished to rush through the room containing the 
small clay tablets. It is a strong and justified 
defense of the superior value of these less spec- 
tacular remains of the past. 

Here the reader will find information on many 
topics: the process by which clay tablets were 
actually made and inscribed; the great variety of 
uses to which they were put in commerce, law, 
religion, education, and other fields; the gradual 
evolution of the signs from original pictographs; 
the employment of stamps and cylinders for seal- 
ing documents, and their value in the study of art; 
the story of the modern discovery and decipher- 
ment of cuneiform texts; the extent to which 
wedge-shaped writing was spread over the ancient 
East; and many others besides. There are numer- 
ous incidental sidelights upon the Bible, particu- 
larly in the chapters dealing with Mesopotamian 
mythology and philosophy, and in the accounts of 
discoveries at Nuzi, Ras Shamra, and Tell el- 
Amarna. 
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The book is written in a style which is lucid 
and forceful, and the soundness of the information 
and of the views expressed is guaranteed by the 
scholarly reputation of the author and _ editor. 
There are many admirable illustrations of both 
ancient and modern scenes and objects. Of special 
interest from an archaeological standpoint is the 
two-page spread (pp. 34-35) of a step-trench dug 
in a North Syrian site, which shows clearly how 
strata were built up on an ancient mound by suc- 
cessive cultural occupations. 

The publication of this volume makes one wish 
that other learned Assyriologists would descend 
from their ivory towers and write popular ac- 
counts as vivid and interesting as this one. Be- 
cause of their great importance in the history of 
culture, the Sumerians, Babylonians and Assyrians 
deserve to be better known, not only to the schol- 
arly world, but to the educated public at large. 

J. Pum Hyatt 

Wellesley College 


Faith and Order. The Second World Conference 
on Faith and Order Held at Edinburgh, Aug- 
ust 3-18, 1937. Edited by Leonarp Hopcson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 386 
pages. $2.50. 

It appears to the reviewer impossible to over- 
state the value and importance of this volume for 
one of the most vital problems of Christianity in 
the modern world—the union of the Christian 
church. The light it throws upon the make-up, 
procedure, purpose and aim, conciliatory attitude, 
and vital spiritual interest of the conference is not 
only informing but enheartening; and it is calcu- 
lated to act as a tonic to all who are under the 
effect of a prevalent defeatism. It is the next best 
thing to attendance on the conference itself; and 
in a Sense even superior in that it gives the com- 
prehensive insight that no individual delegate could 
have obtained. 

Part I gives the proceedings, organization, and 
methods of procedure, including an account of the 
public services, with generous reports of the ser- 
mons and addresses. Part II gives the report and 
affirmations on The Grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ; the Church of Christ and the Word of 
God; the Communion of Saints; the Ministry and 
Sacraments; the Church’s Unity in Life and Wor- 
ship; also the Proposed World Council of 
Churches; and an Affirmation of Union in Al- 
legiance to Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Of special interest to NABI readers will be 
the deliverance on Holy Scripture and Tradition. 
lt strikes a proper balance in recognizing both 
the divine and human elements in revelation. “We 
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discern,” says the statement, “a parallel, though 
an imperfect one, between the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture and the incarnation of the Word in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ: in each there is a union, ef- 
fected by the Holy Spirit, between the divine and 
the human, and an acceptance for God’s saving 
purpose, of human limitations. ‘We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels.’ We are all con- 
vinced that this conception of the revelation can- 
not be shaken by scientific Bible research. But if 
it is conscious of its true nature, such research can 
render the Church important services in bringing 
about a right interpretation of the Scripture, pro- 
vided that the freedom needed for carrying out 
its work is not denied it.” 

This is altogether an invaluable document for 
students, ministers and laymen, interested in Chris- 
tian unity. 

IsMAR J. Petitz 


The Church and the Christian. By S#HAtLer 
Matuews. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 150 pages. $2.00. 

In this book Dr. Shailer Mathews has dealt 
in a very candid way with a number of problems 
that concern the church. He emphasizes the fact 
that Protestants are gaining a new church con- 
sciousness. This was accentuated by the con- 
ference on Faith and Order held in Edinburgh in 
1937. The ordinary superficial idea of the church 
is giving way to a more adequate interpretation. 
It is more than a community center for recreation 
and social acquaintance. 

He discusses the social ideal of the church. Its 
origin and growth have been effected by climatic, 
economic and other conditions. It is, however, 
more than a social group. Its solidarity is pro- 
duced by a shared experience of divine power. 
This he regards as older than dogma and more 
significant. _He recognizes the difference in em- 
phasis on the part of Christian groups. Among 
the Roman Catholics the idea of unity is associated 
with the concept of a supernatural body. Among 
many of the European Christians the emphasis is 
upon common ‘beliefs whereas in America we 
stress the cooperating tasks of the church. We 
are brought together because the practical needs 
which confront us require cooperative effort. 

The church, however, is more than a social 
group. Persons united in social groups and cor- 
related by a common faith are able so to adjust 
themselves to the universe that they become re- 
cipients of those personality producing activities 
of the cosmos itself. “The church, as an agent 
in this adjustment, is a social group expressing 
on the level of personality the creative cosmic 
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activity from which human personality has sprung, 
and with which we must be at one.” The church 
thus becomes a channel of divine grace and its 
members experience God in a special way. 

The church ought not to be satisfied to bring 
the grace of God only to its present members. 
It should have a sense of social responsibility, 
always attempting to bring others into the ex- 
perience whereby they may gain the personality 
producing force of the universe. It should also 
seek to induce other groups in the social order to 
make love the basis of action. Love is an essential 
element in the Christian Church and it ought to 
have a sense of moral responsibility for all man- 
kind. In fact, the church has been a very sig- 
nificant agency in producing a society in which 
there is an increasing degree of kindness, and 
cooperation. The reason the church has been such 
a dynamic factor in these respects is because it 
believes that morality is grounded ultimately in 
mankind’s relationship with cosmic activities, and 
stresses the fact that intelligent love which ought 
to be expressed in all aspects of our social order 
has its basis in God, the fundamental reality of the 
world in which we live. 

J. M. Wetts 

Hillsdale College 


In That Case. By Murray H. Lerrrer. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. x + 156 pages. 
$2.00. 

For a long time we have had case work exam- 
ples for students. In this book we have case work 
examples for pastors and laymen. The wisdom of 
experienced ministers who have dealt with case 
problems over a period of years is made available 
for public use. The proposed solutions to the case 
problems may help ministers to check their own 
psychological and ethical approach as they attempt 
to solve their own problems and those of the peo- 
ple of the parish and community. 

The fifty selected cases are varied but typical 
and cover problems of personal and group relation- 
ships. A few examples are—Case 1, where is dis- 
cussed ways by which a lonely spinster may ad- 
just herself satisfactorily to the church and com- 
munity life. Case 19, presents methods through 
which church members may voluntarily undertake 
badly needed church property improvement. Case 
30, helps a retired minister to adjust himself to and 
have the confidence of young people. Case 31, 
deals with the problems of chaperones at the youth 
social affairs. Case 50, discusses a situation where 
nearly half the people of a parish seek to change 
the minister while the other fifty per cent wish to 
retain the present incumbent. 
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IN THAT CASE enters a new field in book 
production but the subject is practical and it is 
likely that other books will come forth with other 
and additional cases. This is to be hoped. When 
ministers and Christian lay leaders unify and have 
general agreement in handling the psychological 
and ethical approach to social problems by Chris- 
tian standards, the Kingdom of God will be hast- 
ened. It occurs to me that the case answers with 
Bible quotations as support are the more complete 
and conclusive. Professor Leiffer of the Sociology 
Department of Garrett Theological Seminary has 
entered a fertile field of practical Christianity. 

S. Burman 

Geddes Congregational Church 

and 
Moderator New York Congregational Conference 


Solomon Schechter, a Biography. By Norman 
BentwicH. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1938. Pp. xviii + 374. $2.50. 

To every Biblical scholar the name of Solomon 
Schechter, the explorer of the Geniza of the old 
Cairo synagogue, and the discoverer of the Hebrew 
text of Ecclesiasticus, is known. Some of the 
older readers of the Journal will remember his 
patriarchal figure as he said grace and afterward 
spoke at the dinner of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
New York in 1913. To most of us the details 
of his life have been obscure, but now, after the 
lapse of twenty-three years from the time of his 
death (1915) his biography is given to the 
world. It is an interesting story. 

Born in 1849 in an obscure village of Rumania, 
he manifested at an early period of his develop- 
ment a passionate love for the learning of his 
people. Having at the age of twenty-four ex- 
hausted the limited opportunities which Rumania 
afforded for a scholar, he went to Vienna. From 
1863 to 1882 he sat at the feet of some of the 
greatest Jewish teachers in Austria and Germany. 
From 1882 to 1890 he was a resident of London, 
to which he came because of the great collections 
of Hebrew manuscripts in the British Museum and 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In Germany he 
had formed a close friendship with Claude Monte- 
fiore, whose liberality helped him, in spite of 
very slender resources, to continue his researches. 
Friendships were formed, not only with Jewish 
scholars and writers, but with the greatest Chris- 
tian Biblical scholars of England. In 1885 he 
married. In 1890 he was elected Lecturer on 
Talmudics at the University of Cambridge, where 
he was afterward promoted to the rank of Reader. 
His home was at Cambridge from 1890-1902. It 
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was during this period that he visited Egypt 
and rescued hundreds of Jewsh manuscripts from 
the Genizeh, including the text of Ecclesiasticus. 
Elected President of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in New York in 1902, he moved to that city, 
where he resided until his death in November, 
1915. 

Dr. Schechter possessed a dynamic personality, 
intense, original, kindly, and explosive. While 
intensely loyal to Judaism, he was catholic in 
his reading and sympathies. He made it his mis- 
sion in America to foster scholarshp and to build 
up a theological school that should chart a via 
media between unyielding Jewish orthodoxy and 
extreme Jewish reform. Reform Judaism, he felt, 
“empties out the baby with the bath.” 

Bentwich’s biography of Schechter should be read 
by every Biblical teacher. One gains from it an 
illuminating insight into the religious problems 
of modern Judaism as well as a better understand- 
ing of how the currents of Christian thought 
and scholarship penetrate Judaism in various ways 
and stimulate unexpected reactions. Bentwich’s 
arrangement of his material leads him to traverse 
the same ground several times, since he reviews 
the life of his hero in successive chapters from 
different points of view. He is, however, always 
interesting and, in the end, presents an attractive 
portrait of one of the most striking and dynamic 
personalities of modern Biblical scholarship. 


Greorce A. Barton 


The Jewish Festivals From Their Beginnings to 
Our Own Day. By Hayytm Scuauss. Trans- 
lated from the Yiddish by Samuel Jaffe. 
Cincinnati: Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, 1938. xiii + 320 pages. $2.50. 

A sound and reliable text book on the Jewish 

festivals in the English language has been a 
long felt need. Mr. Schauss’ popularly writ- 
ten yet scholarly history of the joyous and sad 
days in the Jewish year fills that need admirably. 
In the case of each festival, including the Sab- 
bath, the author supplies the most important facts 
of the origin of the holy day and the history of 
the special customs distinguishing it. Mr. 
Schauss traces with much acumen the changes and 
the evolution of the various observances from the 
days of old to our time. The non-Jew, as well 
as the Western Jew, will be particularly in- 
terested in and fascinated by the colorful de- 
scriptions of the observance of the festivals in 
the orthodox communities of Eastern Europe. 


Trupe WEeEIss RosMARIN 
The School of the Jewish Woman 
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The Ethics of Judaism from the Aspect of Duty. 
By Maxwe ty Sitver, D. D. New York City: 
Blosh Publishing Co., 1938. 384 pages. $2.50. 

This book deserves the earnest attention of 
teachers and students, both of Judaism and of 

General Ethics. It represents a successful at- 

tempt to establish the modernity of Jewish Ethics 

in basic matters. The problem of autonomy versus 
heteronomy, familiar to scholars from the now 
historical conflict of views, (with M. Lazarus on 
the one side, Hermann Cohen on the other, and 
Wohlgemuths fine disquisition on the evidence) 
has been a matter of academic interest since the 
early days of this century. Neither has the dis- 
cussion re “Kant versus, or on the side of, Juda- 
ism” been quite laid ad acta. Even to have made 
available the implications of that debate to Eng- 
lish speaking readers, is a considerable merit. 

Dr. Silver calls heavily upon Jewish and non- 

Jewish sources for documentation. Dewey and 

Tuft’s standard work forms his point of departure, 

one of which he shares with most students of 

secular ethics. In spite of his zeal to prove 
how up-to-date the Torah is, the author is old- 
fashioned enough to believe in the documentary 
theory of Biblical Criticism. Thus he relies on 

Driver and Morgenstern rather than on tradi- 

tional sources. The appeal to that theory has 

been so much reduced outside the Hebrew Union 

College and some die-hard schools of that criti- 

cism, that such loyalty to a somewhat exploded 

scholarship is as touching as it is interesting. 

The author, however, is more fortunate in his 

ample references to rabbinic and later Jewish lit- 

erature. Considerable research, wide reading, 
withal a sustained attempt at economy of words 
and avoidance of repetitious statements are defi- 
nite assets. Dr. Silver marshals his argument 
in seven chapters, dealing with The Idea of Duty 
in General Ethics; Our Principal Hebrew Term 
for Duty; Classification of the Commandments— 
and the Autonomy ‘of the Moral Law or Duty; 

The “Enemy” of Duty: the Yetzer or Yetzer 

ha-Ra’: Man’s Twofold yet One Nature that is 

Inclined to Evil and its Yetzer Tob—its Good 

Impulse; The Religio-Ethical Motive Behind the 

Jewish Idea of Duty; The Moral and Universal 

Scope of the Jewish Idea of Duty; The Social 

Character of the Jewish Idea of Duty, preceded 

by a well-thought-out introduction and ably sum- 

med up in the Concluding Remarks. 
With the major theses of the book one can- 
not help finding oneself in enthusiastic agreement. 
Leo Junc 
The Jewish Center, 
New York City 
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The Priests and Prophets. By Jacop HosCHANDER. 
New York: The Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, 1938. xviii + 362 pages. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary have not only discharged a pious duty 
of loyalty by publishing this posthumous work 
of the late Professor Hoschander, but they have 
also salvaged from oblivion an important and 
original contribution to the much debated theme 
of the position of the Priests and Prophets in anci- 
ent Israel. Professor Hoschander, approaching the 
problem from the conservative point of view, suc- 
ceeded admirably in refuting many of the accepted 
standard theses of the Wellhausen School. 

Without minimizing the ethical gulf separating 
prophecy from priesthood, Dr. Hoschander yet 
firmly rejects the idea that these two potent and 
equally important forces in the religious and 
political life of ancient Israel form an antithesis. 
He maintains that true Judaism is represented by 
the prophets of Israel as well as by the priests. 

There is a wealth of material, often ingeniously 
and originally interpreted, stored away in this 
volume which will prove invaluable to all Old 
Testament scholars. 

The manuscript left by Professor Hoschander 
at the time of his untimely death was without 
notes, but this in no way minimizes the usefulness 
of the volume. It is, however, to be regretted that 
the editors omitted to index the book. 


Essays and Studies in Memory of Linda R. Miller. 
Edited by IsraeL Davipson. New York: The 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 1938. 286 pages 
+ 83 pages Hebrew Supplement. $3.00. 

This volume published in memory of a gener- 
ous patroness of Jewish learning offers a miscel- 
lany of valuable contributions in the fields of 
Biblica and Judaica. Of special interest to Bib- 
lical scholars is Solomon Zeitlin’s study “The 
Pharisees and the Gospels” which also propounds 
the theory that the equation of “Pharisees—hypo- 
crites” was not made by Jesus but is a later in- 
terpolation. Alexander Marx writes an infor- 
mative, though somewhat dry, survey of “The 
Scientific Work of Outstanding Mediaeval Jew- 
ish Scholars.” Louis Ginzberg contributes notes 
to Aramaic philology. There remain to be 
named Harry Austryn Wolfson’s brilliant com- 
parative study of “The Aristotelian Predicables 
and Maimonides’ Division of Attributes;” Cecil 
Roth’s well considered and original essay on 
“The Mediaeval Conception of the Jew;” Louis 
Finkelstein’s “The Ten Martyrs;” “Three 
Hymns from the Genizah” edited and translated 
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by Joseph Marcus; an interesting collection of 
“Wisdom and Folly in Mediaeval Hebrew Proy. 
erbs” by Israel Davidson; “Freedom and Con. 
straint in the Jewish Community” by Salo W. 
Baron; “Art Consciousness” by Max Weber, and 
a beautiful word picture of Mrs. Miller by Ruth 
Sapin Hurwitz. The Hebrew part contains, | in 
addition to Davidson’s collection of proverbs, a 
study on the origins of the Sabbath lights by 
B. M. Levin, and a biographical study of the 
youth of the lamented Rabbi Enelow by Isaac 
Rivkind. 


Abarbanel and the Expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain. By Jacos S. Minxrn, New York: Behr- 


man’s Jewish Book House, 1938. 237 pages. 
$2.50. 


Don Isaac Abarbanel (b. Lisbon 1437; d. Venice 
1508) was one of the most brilliant and unique 
Jews of the middle ages. As “minister of finances” 
to four different governments Don Isaac proved 
himself a successful man of affairs and a financial 
genius. Notwithstanding his preoccupation with 
worldly affairs and his forced peregrinations from 
country to country in the midst of his fellow 
sufferers of medieval intolerance, Don Isaac found 
time to write\on a wide range of topics of Jewish 
scholarship. His special interest was  concen- 
trated in the Bible, and impelled by the religious 
urge to clarify dark passages and difficult prob- 
lems of Biblical literature, Isaac Abarbanel wrote 
commentaries on almost all of the books of the 
Old Testament. In contradistinction to other 
medieval Jewish commentators of the Old Testa- 
ment, Abarbanel paid special attention to histo- 
rical and political problems. He also introduced 
the innovation of prefacing his commentaries with 
an introduction treating in a general way the lit- 
erary and historical problems of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Dr. Minkin’s biography of Abarbanel is in 2 
popular vein and exceedingly readable. It paints 
a vivid picture of the troubled times of Don 
Isaac’s life and describes in detail the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain. The reader whose chief 
interests are concentrated in the Bible will regret 
that Abarbanel’s contributions to Biblical schol- 
arship are only perfunctorily dealt with in this 
volume. The bibliography to the book will prove 
helpful, but it is neither complete nor always rep- 
resentative. 


TrupE Wetss RosMARIN 
The School of the Jewish Woman 
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Living and Working in Our Country. By EpNa 
M. Baxter. Cincinnati: Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1938. 199 pages. $1.00. 

This book is an excellent antidote for those 
who believe that the curriculum of religious 
education still consists of brief quarterlies issued 
by denominational publishing houses. It should 
be said that many progressive church schools 
have not used quarterlies for years, using instead 
worthwhile text books. 

While this book is designed for use in week day 
religious education it would serve as an excellent 
guide for a study of “Jesus’ principles in action” 
by a class of fifth or sixth graders in church 
school. 

The theme of the book appears in the first lines 
of the Introduction—a quotation from the scrap 
book of Elbert Hubbard: “We have committed the 
Golden Rule to memory; let us now commit it to 
life. . . . We have preached brotherhood for cen- 
turies; we now need to find a material basis for 
brotherhood.” To the fulfilment of that implica- 
tion the book is devoted. 

Nine problems are dealt with, each so vital as 
to justify enumeration here: (a) Hunger and 
Relief; (b) Labor Thru the Centuries; (c) Coal 
and the Miners; (d) Unions and Strikes; (e) 
Child Labor and Migrant Workers; (f) Workers 
in Cotton; (g) Learning the Co-operative Way; 
(h) Better Housing; (i) Living With Other 
Races and Nationalities. 

The question may well be asked: Why not leave 
such materials to the public school? One might 
facetiously answer by declaring that this is what 
has been done with the results all too tragic as 
we can see by looking about us. However, it is 
perhaps fairer to let the author speak on this 
matter: “Such readers .... need to be reminded 
that the job of Christian educators who wish to 
encourage the practice of the religion of Jesus is to 
deal with living people and living situations. Gen- 
uine brotherhood is dependent upon its expression 
in everyday human relations. Religious growth 
for children involves a deepening of this atti- 
tude toward laborers, the poor, and the neglected 
quite as much as love for their parents, their 
relatives or their immediate playmates.” (p. 7) 


It might also be said that due to the present 
inability of the public school to give religious mo- 
tivation to such studies it is most imperative 
that the church school stand ready to begin where 
the public school must leave off—thus to complete 
the otherwise truncated pyramid of the child’s 
experience. 


We may well give thanks that religious educa- 
tion is coming into its own and is coming into 
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life through such vital curriculum materials as 
presented in this valuable work. 
IvAN GerouLp GRIMSHAW 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The Teaching of Religion. By E. F. Bratey. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. $1.50. 
The author of “The Teaching of Religion” is 
principal of the College of the Venerable Bede and 
professor of Education at the University of Dur- 
ham. As is to be expected, he writes for English 
readers. He stresses the need for improving meth- 
ods of teaching religion in English elementary 
schools. Because the church may have difficulty in 
competing with the State in providing schools, the 
author believes that denominational differences 
should not condemn children to inferior religious 
education. He says that the church “should focus 
on the provision of Christian teachers for all 
schools.” Training for definite teaching of re- 
ligion in English schools seems greatly needed. 
Nevertheless, the author recognized that in all 
teaching “the teacher’s character becomes more im- 
portant than his attainments. . . . His method of 
approach, his sense of proportion, his scale of 
values—these are silently absorbed by the children 
whom day by day he teaches... .” He pleads for 
freedom “to teach religion in every subject of the 
curriculum.” 

Much of the author’s theory of teaching religion 
savors of the results of modern psychology and 
method. In his illustrations of teaching and in 
his outline of courses he seems to ignore the child’s 
experiences and capacity to deal with history. 
Teaching by analogy predominates. Bible stories 
are lifted out of their literary and historical con- 
text and tend to ignore the developmental aspects 
of religion. For children seven to eleven years 
of age, there is a series of lessons on such unchild- 
like themes as duty, made by God, called by God, 
helped by God, God my Redeemer, God my sancti- 
fier, sin, God’s plan for me, God’s grace, and man’s 
duty to God. Few of the author’s suggestions for 
teaching religion seem properly concerned with 
the child’s interests or capacities for understand 
ing history or theology. 

Epona M. Baxter 

Hariford School of Religious Education 


The Greatest Name. A Life of Jesus for Juniors. 
By E. Batt. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 
148 pages. $1.50. 

This is very like Miss Ball’s earlier book, The 
Story Peter Told, except that this one is a little 
fuller and does not present the material as com- 
ing to us via Peter. In introducing the gospel 
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stories to a child, there is some advantage in 
sketching, however simply, the situation in the 
early church and the group who passed on the 
stories to their friends, for it may serve as a 
preparation for later study. So it seems regrettable 
that this element has been omitted in the new book 
instead of being still further developed, as it might 
have been in connection with different stories. 
The incidents are briefly told with occasional 
vividness. Fully half of the book is concerned 
with the Passion week and most of the other 
half deals with miracle stories which are offered 
with no explanations. Little of Jesus’ teaching 
is given but throughout we find emphasis on the 
kingdom ideals and it is said that Jesus hoped that 
children -would help to carry these out. The 
hostility to Jesus is explained by saying he had 
enemies (not often called Jews) who wanted to 
kill him because he was good and they were 
wicked. “They wanted riches and power and re- 
venge on their enemies.” We still do not know 
how best to tell the gospel story to children. 


Muriet S. Curtis 
Wellesley College 


Beginnings of Life and Death. By Soruta L. 
Fans AND Dorotuy T. Spoert. Boston: 


The Beacon Press, 1938. 152 pages. $1.50. 


This is the second volume in the new series of 
Beacon Books in Religious Education. The first 
volume was entitled “Beginnings of Earth and 
Sky” and was reviewed in an earlier issue of this 
Journal. The method employed is well adapted to 
arouse interest and to develop a breadth of relig- 
ious outlook. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first presenting the question, “How Did Life 
Begin?” Answers are given through the medium 
of stories from African Bushmen, California In- 
dians, Ancient Egypt, A Maya Story from Guate- 
mala, A Zuni Story from New Mexico, and a 
final chapter dealing with The Scientist’s Story 
of Evolution, this latter extending nearly 40 pages. 
Part II presents he question, “Why Do We Die?” 
with folk-tales from African Bushmen, The Bible 
of Jews and Christians, Ancient Greece, California 
Indians, and finally a section called “Our Own 
Wonderings About Death.” The book is said to 
be adapted to children between the ages of nine 
and fifteen, although it seems to the reviewer a 
bit advanced for the lower age limit. A Guide 
Book for Teachers is available. 


Cart E. Purtnton 
Adelphi College. 
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Jesus and the Educational Method. By Lutuer 
ALLAN WeEIGLE. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1939. $1.00. 

This volume is the result of the James Sprunt 
Lectureship at Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia. Within a brief compass, Doctor Wei- 
gle has given a penetrating analysis of Jesus 
as a teacher and a searching criticism of the 
apocalyptic reading of the life of Jesus. The 
apocalyptic interpretations of Jesus’ work tend 
to create the impression that his teaching is 
without relevance to the present world and to 
justify, in his name, the resort to force. As a 
result of these emphases, the author maintains, 
and rightly so, that there can be no Christian ed- 
ucation. He maintains that history has direction 
and is moving under the hand of God toward a 
goal. Jesus believed that through him God was 
effecting a mighty action for the salvation of 
men. He sought to bring men into right rela- 
tion with God and he enunciated certain prin- 
ciples of conduct consequent upon that rela- 
tion. He gave his message by what he.did quite 
as much as by what he said. His method of free- 
dom effects an absence of coercion, physical or 
emotional; of fellowship regarded the pupil as 
a person to be respected, trusted, befriended, and 
helped to grow in responsible freedom and ra- 
tional self-control; of objectivity encouraged 
submission to those truths and facts which are 
relevant to their purposes but which are no 
mere creation of their desires. Ministers and 
teachers will be greatly stimulated by the au- 
thor’s criticism of those scholars holding to 
the apocalyptic view of Jesus and by the con- 
vincing attempt to discover Jesus as a teacher, 
particularly as one dealing with principles and 
practices relevant not alone to the past but to the 
present as well. Some will differ decidedly with 
his conclusions about Jesus. 

Epona M. Baxter 

Hartford School of Religious Education 


The Workers’ Conference Manual. By Erwin L. 
Saver. Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press, 
1938. 113 pages. $1.00. 

One approaches the reviewing of this book with 
a certain sense of security because of the expertness 
of the author. When Erwin L. Shaver speaks on 
any phase of church school personnel work one 
may well expect the best for Mr. Shaver has 
thruout the years established his right to speak 
authoritatively in that area of religious education. 

This book, which justifies such belief in him, 
has two distinct parts, the first dealing with the 
way in which well ordered conferences for church 
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school workers should be set up, and the second 
with examples of how such conferences have 
actually been set up. 

The words of Paul H. Veith, editor of the 
series, “Guides to Christian Leadership,” of which 
this work is one volume gives an excellent digest 
of what the volume attempts, and, one may fairly 
say, accomplishes. “The author has rightly called 
the book ‘a manual,’ because it is the kind of 
book which should be readily at hand to every- 
one who has responsibility for the development 
and education of church-school workers. The 
book discusses the theory of effective workers’ 
conferences. Page after page of practical sug- 
gestions are offered and sample programs are 
given. These sample programs and procedures, 
however, are not intended to be taken over ready 
made, but are merely suggestive to the local church 
workers in developing their own plans” (p. 10). 

No one will deny that one of the perennial 
problems for workers in religious education in the 
local church is that of keeping the workers in the 
church school interested, eager, and alert. This 
study by Shaver will do much toward the solu- 
tion of that problem. However, no matter how 
well-trained those teachers may come to be the 
problem of religiously educating the child will 
not be solved so long as the church has but one 
hour in sixty of his educational time. This many 
well-meaning religious educators forget. 

IvAN GERoULD GRIMSHAW 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The World’s Religions. A Short History. By 
CHARLES SAMUEL BraDEN. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cokesbury Press, 1939. 256 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Braden in this volume has undertaken 
the task of preparing a veritable “Reader’s Digest” 
of religions. It is presented “under the conviction 
that the results of the best scholarship in the his- 
tory of religions should be made available in 
simple, non-technical form easily understandable 
to the average man on the street.” 

Commencing with a five-page discussion of 
religion and religions in general, the bock gives a 
rapid survey of primitive religions, and those of 
Egypt and Babylonia, Greece and Rome, Northern 
Europe (chiefly Teutonic), Zoroastrianism, Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, China, Japan, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism. 

No two persons could agree entirely as to what 
should be included and what omitted in writing a 
book of this type. Perhaps it is because Dr. Bra- 
den has previously written a volume on Modern 
Tendencies in World Religions that he has uncon- 
sciously underemphasized the contemporary devel- 
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opments in most of the living religions. Chris- 
tianity is the notable exception, and one could 
wish that Dr. Braden had written a final chapter 
which would reveal how the same forces which are 
at work in the Christian world are influencing the 
religions of Asia. This would make possible the 
inclusion of a statement on the Soviet Union. 

Sound scholarship has gone into the book. It 
may confidently be used by students and laymen 
as an introduction to the subject whose title it 
bears, particularly if readers are willing to pursue 
further the well selected references at the end of 
each chapter and in the appendix. 

Henry E. 
Lafayette College 


Hinduism. By EtizserH Stone MacDonatp. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1938. 75c. Lead- 
ers Manual. 65 pp. 75c. 

This unit of study is prepared for the use of 
junior high school boys and girls. It is the sec- 
ond in a series on “What Our Neighbors Be- 
lieve.” The author has given a scholarly and 
balanced view of India and Hinduism so that the 
student is able to develop a proper perspective 
on the people and their religion as well as an 
appreciation of some of the values in this ancient 
religion and culture. An attractive pupil’s work- 
book is profusely illustrated with photographs, 
quotations from the Hindu scriptures, laws, cus- 
toms, lives of great Hindu thinkers, space for 
notes, definitions and clippings, questions and an 
interesting drama entitled “Search.” 

A leader’s manual provides a minimum of source 
material, an excellent bibliography, references for 
pictures, as well as detailed suggestions for teach- 
ing procedures. This vivid study of India’s ancient 
religion should appeal to high school classes in 
the church school and also to Sunday evening and 
missionary youth groups. 

Epona M. Baxter 

Hartford School of Religious Education 


Himself—The Autobiography of a Hindu Lady. 
From a classic in Marathi by Mrs. Rama- 
BAI RANADE. Translated by Katherine Van 
Akin Gates. New York: Longmans Green & 
Co., 1938. xiv + 253 pages. $2.00. 

Because of its first-hand sidelights on the early 
stages of significant reforms, this story by the wife 

of the Indian judge and social reformer M. G. 

Ranade should be welcomed by all who are inter- 

ested in the emancipation of women in India. Mrs. 

Ranade gives a vivid picture of the persecution she 

endured at the hands of sisters-in-law and others 

because of her “forwardness” in learning to read, 
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going to meetings, and speaking in public. These 
episodes are interwoven in the account of her own 
life, which centered around her revered husband 
(hence the title!) Contemporary reformers may 
take courage from her picture of his quiet but 
inflexible determination in the face of all hostile 
criticism . . . The book is full of delightful glimpses 
into the daily life of Hindu women, and the re- 
ligious observances of the home, as well as the 
heavy duties of an Indian judge. Undergirding 
all this runs the thread of the deep affection and 
friendship between “Himself” and the wife 21 
years his junior, which gives the story a “human 
interest” independent of race or time. 
TERESINA ROWELL 
Adelphi College 


Christianity and Mental Hygiene. Report of the 
Conference Held at Rosemary Hall, Green- 
wich, Conn., August 24-30, 1938. Issued By 
Committee on Religion and Health, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca. Editorial Committee: Seward Hiltner, 
Otis R. Rice, Webb H. York. Copyright 
1939 By Seward Hiltner. 

This double-columned, lithoprinted, paper-bound 
document of fifty pages is more than the report of 
a conference. It is a valuable exposition of the 
inter-relationships of the Christian gospel and 
pastoral counseling. As a report, it dispenses with 
all matters of ephemeral interest and concentrates 
directly on an abstract of each address, followed 
by a careful editorial analysis of the subsequent 
discussion. On account of the character of the 
leadership, embracing outstanding men in the fields 
of psychiatry, mental hygiene and religion, it is 
an unusually interesting and balanced presentation. 
In it theology is a living subject and counseling 
a religious experience. It merits careful study 
by every minister who has occasion to offer coun- 
sel. 

J. Howarp Howson 

Vassar College 


The Cross from Coast to Coast. By Watter A. 
MAIER. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1938. ix + 403 pages. $1.50. 

This volume comprises twenty-eight radio ser- 
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mons delivered by the author, in the Lutheran 
Hour, during the winter of 1937-1938. 

Dr. Maier, who is a staunch Lutheran, occupies 
the chair of the Old Testament in Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

These sermons are thoroughly evangelical. Theirs 
is the message of the Cross, as the title of the book 
implies. With the great apostle, the author is 
determined to know nothing “save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.” If Dr. Maier could preach 
but once, his would be the message of the Cross. 
The sermon topics embrace a wide variety of sub- 
jects, but Christ, as the Redeemer of men, is the 
keynote of each sermon. 

Dr. Maier is not a modernist, but his sermons 
are admirable for their modernity. He is con- 
sistently true to the confessions of his church. 
With a definite conviction that the solution of this 
world’s problems, whatever their nature, is to be 
found in the Gospel, the author, true to this con- 
viction, boldly and forcefully proclaims this Gos- 
pel “from coast to coast,” with no uncertain sound. 


H. B. Reep 
Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1939. Edited 
by Eart L, Douctass. New York: The 
MacMillan Co. 1938. XV + 377 pages. 
$1.35. 

This is a practical or homiletic exposition of the 
International Sunday School Lessons. All critical 
questions are avoided. The aim is to inculcate the 
general accepted doctrinal, moral, and spiritual 
concepts of Protestantism in striking and effective 
ways. From this point of view it still is one if 
not the best aid of its.kind for both ministers and 
laymen. From the point of view of NABI it 
might not be out of place to raise the question 
whether the time has not come in the interest of 
giving a fresh flavor to Sunday School Bible 
discussions and doing justice to modern biblical 
scholarship that the general accepted results of 
biblical criticism be introduced as they are met 
with in each lesson? At any rate, the well 
articulated treatment of the lessons lends itself 
to being supplemented from a newer standpoint. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Since the publicaton of the membership list of 
the Association in the Summer-1938 issue of the 
Journal (vol. 6, part 3), the following have been 
received into membership: 

Anderson, Miss Carrie M., Luther College, De- 
corah, Iowa. 

Ayres, Prof. Burt Wilmot, Ph. D., Taylor Uni- 
versity, Upland, Ind. 

Barr, Dean Harold G., (Kansas Bible College), 

1300 Oread, Lawrence, Kan. 

Becker, Miss Margaret O., Mexico, N. Y. 
Bender, Dean Harold S., Th. D., Goshen College, 

Goshen, Ind. 

Booth, Prof. Osborne, Bethany College, Bethany, 

W. Va. 

Buchanan, Prof. J. D., D. D., Monmouth College, 

1109 East Broadway, Monmouth, IIl. 

Bullock, Prof. Henry M., Ph. D., (Millsaps Col- 
lege), 924 Poplar Boulevard, Jackson, Miss. 

Carlson, Mr. Edgar M., (Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege), 821 South Fourth St., St. Peter, Minn. 

Carr, Dr. Wesley M., Th. D., 1306 Emory Circle, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Charbonnier, Prof. James, Taylor University, Up- 
land, Ind. 
Chase, Dr. Daryl, L. D. S. Institute of Religion, 

Laramie, Wyom. 

Couch, Principal Howard W., Midway Seminary, 

Lewisville, Idaho. 

Davidson, Rev. John F., (Upper Canada College), 

322 Spadina Road, Torono 10, Canada. 

Eakin, Prof. Eugene K., Findlay College, Find- 

lay, O. 

England, Prof. Stephen J., Phillips University, 

Enid, Okla. 

Fisher, Dr. Willis W., Ph. D., (Berea College), 66 

Center St., Berea, Ky. 

Folsom, Mrs. Milo G., 10 Main St., Pittsfield, 

Maine. 


Forester, Mr. C. S., Emory Junior College, Ox- 
ford, Ga. 

Grant, Prof. Frederick C., D. D., Th. D., (Union 
Theological Seminary), 3041 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gross, Mr. Louis J., 781 Harvard St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Groton, Mr. John M., (Philadelphia Divinity 
School), 4243 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hall, Miss Mabel C., Guerrant, Ky. 

Hancox, Mr. Frederick J. V., Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Harrison, Dr. Samuel James, S. T. D., Albion 
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Teachings of Jesus 
(Continued from page 120) 
fellowship relation of a small group of 
Christians within the neighborhood of 
practically every reader of these words. 
In the strict sense, there is no church apart 
from such a fellowship, for the church 
exists only in so far as such living is a 
reality. The church is not, like the king- 
dom, an ideal. The church is the ideal 
come to pass. “The teaching of Jesus is 
not an ethic for those who expect a speedy 
end of the world, but for those who have 
experienced the end of this world and the 

coming of the Kingdom of God.”? 

The church is that fellowship within 
which no one can be hungry or oppressed 
or neglected or in want of spiritual com- 
fort or of friends. The church is the com- 


1C. H. Dodd, History and the Gospel, p. 125. 
2Plowright, Rebel Religion, p. 113. 
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panionship of those who do “walk in the 
light.” And the saving of the world is 
to be accomplished, not by an abortive 
attempt to mix light with darkness, not 
by a weak effort to make righteousness 
“practical” in the midst of powerful evil, 
but by the very daring of the life of the 
separate Christian group. “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” The world 
will more readily “repent,” will more 
frequently change its ways, by seeing the 
example of a Christian fellowship inten- 
sively living the life of Jesus than by 
all the efforts of an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization to force righteousness extensively 
on the world. Here is a fine statement 
of it: “Jesus trusted for the redemption of 
society not so much to the influence of 
Christian individuals working in and 
through the existing political communi- 
ties, as to the challenge of another com- 
munity, itself organized on a basis of 
love and regard for personality.”? 

Of course there are those who refuse 
to believe that any such society lives, 
and their name today is legion. But it 
is worth asking whether such cynicism is 
not the really blind attitude. Our age 
publicizes evil as no other has ever done. 
It assumes that such publicizing is real- 
ism. Let the religious leader have the in- 
sight and the faith to see the unpublicized 
goodness in the act of producing fine 
fruitage in this very day. Such a leader 
shall turn out to be the truest realist! 


Keeping Religion Philosophical 
(Continued from page 124) 
ligion can be the most decisive contribu- 
tion to a student’s educational experience. 
It makes of religion a more thoroughly 
humane study, giving it a genuine role 
to play in the restoration of integrity to 
the college curriculum, broadening its 
appeal and deepening its importance. A 
generation ago teachers aimed to keep 
philosophy religious. Today we must 
rather aim at keeping religion philo- 

sophical. 
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